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POLAND. 


JHE House of Commons makes no extraordinary sacrifice 
in devoting an hour or two in*every three or four 
sessions to the wrongs of Poland. The majority of mem- 
bers object to these discussions, not because they grudge the 
time, but under the impression that it is idle and undigni- 
fied to declaim against acts of injustice which itis impossible 
to redress. The Treaty of Vienna furnishes England with a 
technical right of wemonstrating with Russia, but the great 
European settlement has of late been so rudely deranged 
that it'is difficult to insist on any of its remaining provisions, 
except where they are identified with indispensable prin- 
ciples of permanent policy. The privileges guaranteed to 
Poland were never seriously regarded as securities for the 
_ balance of power. A separate army, commanded by the Em- 
‘~peror of Russta in right of his Polish crown, could not be 
* expected to protect Germany or Turkey against Russian 
ambition ; but Lord CastLereaau, after vainly endeavouring 
to restore the independence of Poland, was compelled to accept 
an ostensible compromise instead of simply acknowledging 
his substantial defeat. It had been the object of England 
and France to throw Russia back from her dangerous 
neighbourhood to Central Europe, rather than to provide 
for the maintenance of liberal institutions in Poland. 
The Poles themselves at the time were so far cajoled by 
the promises of ALEXANDER as to support his pretensions in 
the hope of recovering their outlying provinces ; and the sub- 
sequent confiscation of their rights was a breach of faith 
rather to themselves than to the members of the Congress 
who had advocated their claims. The oppression which was 
practised by the Emperor Nicuotas after the failure of the in- 
surrection in 1830 revolted the feelings of Englishmen, like 
other systems of tyranny and injustice, but it was felt that 
no sufficient grounds of duty or expediency could be found to 
justify active interference. The French Opposition tried to 
make an instrument of Poland in their attacks on the 
Government of Louis Puitipre; but in 1848, when the 
professed advotates of the cause succeeded to power, they 
carefully abstained from any proof of sympathy which 
could give annoyance to Russia. The only occasion on 
which the extreme Republicans affected to urge the claims 
of Poland was a riotous mob meeting, organized by conspi- 
rators for the purpose of overthrowing their own Provisional 
Government. It was, in truth, impossible for the Western 
Powers to vindicate the independence of Poland except by 
an internecine war with Russia, which could only have been 
justified by more comprehensive reasons, ang by interests of 
their own. 

The war of 1855 afforded a gleam of hope to Poland, and, 
if it had been carried on in a spirit of uncompromising hos- 
tility, the liberation of the subject kingdom would not 
have been impossible. Lord PALMeErston’s argument, that 
the English forces were fully occupied in the Crimea, by no 
means accounts for the neglect to strike a blow at the centre 
of the enemy’s power. An insurrection in Poland would 
have ensured the complete triumph of the allies ; but France 
was already meditating an alliance with Russia, the English 
Government wished to limit the area of the war, and 
Austria and Prussia would have seen in an attack upon 
Warsaw a formidable menace to Galicia and Posen. The 
partitions of the last century, though grievous political crimes, 
have assuredly not thus far proved themselves blunders. 
The chief participant in the booty has purchased cheaply the 
. guarantee of her accomplices in the spoliation. NapoLEon, 
who never sincerely desired the reconstitution of Poland, made 
Austria an excuse for declining to organize the kingdom 


which he occupied with his army ; and during the recent war, 
England and France might point to the alliance or neu- 
trality of Austria and Prussia as a sound objection to in- 


terference in Poland. The inhabitants of Posen are strongly 
disaffected to their Government, and they are regarded with 
unfriendly feelings by their German fellow-subjects. If the 
Poles of the Russian province were, by some unexpected good 
fortune, enabled to recover their independence, they would 
undoubtedly claim the outlying territories, as the Italians 
demand the cession of Venice and Rome. The Polish case 
would be even stronger, as the unity of the kingdom has 
only been destroyed within a hundred years ; but an equitable 
claim, in the absence of force to support it, is sometimes 
the more hopeless because it is watched with well-founded 
jealousy. 

The best excuse for a debate on Poland was the wish of 
the leaders of the emigration, who thoroughly understand the 
interests which furnish foreigners only with ground for theo- 
retical speculation. The English Parliament, from its freedom, 
its publicity of discussion, and its influence, may be said occa- 
sionally torepresent all victims of political oppression through- 
out the world. No immediate result could be expected 
from the debate, nor was the selection of a spokesman feli- 
citous, if there were any materials for choice. Mr. Hennessy 
is the professed advocate of tyranny in Italy, and he probably 
favours the illegal pretensions of Austria in Hungary. His 
championship of an oppressed nation which happens to be 
Roman Catholic, though probably sincere, is open to obvious 
remark. There was some reason to fear that the House would 
be counted out, but the danger was avoided, and the object of 
the motion was attained in the conventional speeches of Lord 
Jonny Russet and Lord Patmerston. Prince CzarToryskI 
and his associates will be able to cite the renewal of the 
verbal protest which has often been made by England against 
the suppression of Polish rights. 1t is for themselves to con- 
sider the advantage which they may derive from a demon- 
stration which is not, for the time, apparently formidable to 
Russia. If the Eastern question were once more to become 
troublesome, English sympathy for Poland might possibly 
assume a practicalshape. But there is reason to believe that 
Russia is, for some time to come, too much crippled to venture 
on foreign aggression ; and the landowners, already embar- _ 
rassed by the emancipation of the peasants, would not rgdily 
submit to a renewed breach with the best national customer. 
The returns which have been drawn up by the English 
Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg show that one-half 
of the exports of the Empire, and one-third of the imports, 
are due to the trade witli England. Experience proves that 
commercial] interests often fail to preponderate over political 
motives and passions, but at present the probability of con- 
tinued peace with Russia precludes all efforts in favour of 
Polish nationality. The late occurrences at Warsaw have re- 
vived the strong interest which has always attended the 
struggles of the oppressed population, and it is not without 
surprise that the vitality of the national feeling has been 
once more recognised. 

Although it is impossible to point out any immediate 
prospect of liberation, the representatives of Poland are fully 
justified in refusing to despair. Their cause is not more 
hopeless than the condition of Italy after Novara, or of 
Hungary at the surrender of Villagos. The recent history 
of Europe is highly encouraging to the opponents of arbi- 
trary systems which depend exclusively on military force. 
Sooner or later, the oppressor is weakened by foreign war or 
domestic disturbance, and an independence once even precari- 
ously established in fact is sanctioned by the general opinion 
of the world. The persevering attempt of the Russian Go- 
-vernment to alienate the lower classes from the gentry is likely 
to be as ineffective as it is criminally treacherous. Other 
despotisms have appealed in the same manner to the selfishness 
of their subjects, and the cant of foreign Liberalism has prema- 
turely applauded their triumphant cunning. Austria affected 
to encourage Lombard peasants, while it held their landlords 
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under rigid coercion; and in Hungary, dependent races, as 
well as the humbler sections of the community, were invited to 
support a paternal Governmentagainust aturbulent aristocracy. 
The patriotic unanimity both of Italy and of Hungary ought 
to serve as a warning to the intriguers who are endeavour- 
ing to perpetuate the servitude of Poland. The emulation 
which official liberality excites among the local aristocracy 
may not improbably tend to the advantage of the peasantry ; 
but identity of language, of race, and of religion will ensure 
the union of all classes, if an opportunity for a struggle ever 
occurs. In the war of 1830, the Russian armies found no 
friends in the country, and the city population at least has 
lately found means to evince its total absence of sympathy 
for the foreign Government. The separation of Poland from 
Russia would contribute largely to the peace and prosperity 
of the world, and it would probably neither weaken nor 
impoverish the Power which at present wastes its resources 
in maintaining an unjust dominion. Russia is of herself 
capable of unbounded increase in wealth and greatness 
without any transgression of her own ample boundaries, 


THE PROGRESS OF THE VOLUNTEER SYSTEM. 


F Mr. Bricur would employ his powerful intellect a 
little less in railing and a little more in reasoning, he 
would see that the Volunteer system, which he delights to 
decry and ridicule, is practically carrying into effect that 
which is the real object of his impracticable schemes. The 
movement is as yet new and imperfectly organized. Its 
complete organization will be a t trial of administrative 
genius, but there can be little doubt that it is destined to 
produce a great change in the military system of all free 
nations, and ultimately in that of the whole world. Out of 
a great evil a great good, to all appearances, has come. The 
insane armaments of France have compelled this country to 
consider the problem of cheap self-defence ; and it is scarcely 
premature to say that the problem has been happily solved. 
For the purposes of aggression, a great standing army is in- 
dispensable—no sane man imagines that an army of volunteers 
or militia could undertake a great campaign in an enemy’s 
country. But all that is expended in aggressive power is 
dead loss to a nation which has no object in view but that 
of self-defence. '- It has been proved that, in a nation where 
the Government can rely on the loyalty of all citizens, a force 
may be provided capable, when properly organized and placed 
under professional command, of forming an effective supple- 
ment to a moderate standing army ; and that this may be 
done, not only at a trifling expense, but without a sacrifice of 
any kind. The French conscription takes the cultivators of 
the soil from the plough, and ruins their health and the 
constitutions of their offspring by exposing them for a 
number of years to the corruption of garrison towns. The 
English system simply gives additional health and vigour— 
health and vigour of mind as well as of body—to classes who 
would otherwise, generally speaking, be enervated mentally 
as well as physi¢ally, by a too sedentary life. Mr. Bricut 
flatters himself that he is a practical man ; and he will allow 
that there is nothing in which the truly practical character 
is more decidedly shown than in embracing the second best 
thing when you cannot get the best. The best thing in his 
eyes, of course, is that.England should be regardless of her 
security and her honour. But the next best thing clearly is, 
that she should do her security and her honour cheap. 

If Mr, Bricut could only manage to persuade all Govern- 
ments, and especially the Government of his friend over the 
water, to be content with volunteers, he might be quite sure 
that he would have pretty well seen the last of great wars, 
and that Manchester notions, uninterrupted by drums and 
trumpets, would thenceforth command the exclusive atten- 
tion of a pacified world. Vowrarrg, in his inimitable descrip- 
tion of war, goes to the root of the matter. “A genealogist 
“proves toa prince that he is descended in the right line 
“from a count whose parents had made a family compact 
“three or four hundred years ago with a house the very 
“memory of which is lost. This house had distant pre- 
“tensions to a province the last possessor of which has died 
“of apoplexy. The prince and his cquncil see that his right 
“is evident. The province, which is some hundreds of 
“ leagues off, protests in vain that it does not know him ; 
“that it does not wish to be governed by him ; and that, to 
“give laws to people, you ought at least to have their con- 
“sent. These discourses do not even reach the ears of the 
* prince whose right is incontestable. Immediately, he finds a 
* great number of men who have nothing to Jose ; he dresses 


“them in coarse blue cloth at a few sous a yard, trims their 
“hats with coarse white braid, makes them wheel to the right 
“and left, and marches to glory.” It is the convenience of 
doing this fighting with men in coarse blue cloth, Mr. Bricnt 
may be well assured, that has so often made nations too 
sensitive on the point of honour. When they have to march 
themselves, the desire of marching to glory will be regulated 
by common sense. Vourarre’s friend and disciple FrepERICK 
of Prussia was a great philosopher and philanthropist ; but 
having had a hundred thousand of these machines in coarse 
blue cloth bequeathed to him by his admirable father, he at 
once marched to glory, like the rest. 

Mr. Bricut may also, if he has a little Machiavelism in 
his nature, regard the Volunteer system with complacency, 
as a subtle way of weening mankind by degrees from the 
military spirit. Of course, we assume that war is an un- 
mixed evil ; and we will not stop to inquire whether the 
passions which it excites are more malignant than those 
which are excited by an unscrupulous and mendacious dema- 
gogue who makes it his trade to set one class of society 
against another. But the taste for war is a stubborn vice. 
It has only been inflamed by Mr. Briaut’s rough and direct 
mode of treatment. It must be dealt with somewhat on the 
homeopathic principle—or, like small-pox, by the method 


of vaccination. ‘There is excitement, romance, consciousness _ 


of power and energy in war; and you musé throw a little 
of these ingredients into the case. It is possible that the 
most bellicose nations may consent to “furl the battle flags” 
in “the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World,” 
when that august and fascinating assembly shall actually 
have commenced its sittings ; but they will scarcely consent 
to furl the battle flags in the tea-room of the Rochdale Peace 
Society beside the gingham umbrellas of the brethren. If 
you want to make people take kindly to “peace at any 
“price,” you must give it them at first with a little of the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of war. Mr. Bricut may 
generalize, if he pleases, on this observation. He ought by 
this time to be beginning to suspect that it is frequently 
easier to go round a brick wall than to go through it. 

He may see from the example of America that Volunteers 
are not too easily brought into action ; and that even when 
they bear the formidable name of Zouaves, no Power will ever 
be tempted to make a sudden and unprovoked rush with them 
upon its neighbour. The same example has read the too 
boastful advocates of the system a decisive lesson. It is plain 
that Volunteers in the field can never be fully efficient unless 
commanded by professional soldiers. When Lord Macautay, 
in his elaborate defence of standing armies, says that the 
whole life of the regular soldier is a preparation for the day 
of battle, he is mistaken, as regards the privates. When a 
private has once learned his duty, his life is a preparation for 
nothing, but a mere repetition of the same well-known 
lesson, and an idling away of time. But the life of an officer, 
now that war has assumed so scientific an aspect, may well 
be wholly devoted, and must be in great measure devoted, 
to progress in the knowledge of his profession. It seems 
pretty clear that men engaged in other occupations 
may find time, if they are tolerably active and 
intelligent, to learn a private’s duty. 
that no man fully engaged in any other occupation can find 
time thoroughly to learn the duty of an officer. The English 
Volunteers have generally had the good sense to see this, 
and to act upon it as far as lay in their power. So far from 
the value of professional skill and talent being lowered by 
the introduction of the Volunteer system, it will probably be 
greatly enhanced ; a fresh opening will be given to military 
men ; a new class of officers, and probably a more intelligent 
and industrious class, will be formed; and the rank and 
estimation of the profession will certainly not suffer when 
its members are placed at the head of a military nation. 

One word more. The last bolt which the English subjects 
of the French Emprror—or, as they are pleased by way of 
saving their democratic character to style him, “the National 
Prefect of France”—have to shoot against the Volunteer 
movement is, that it is a sign of “panic,” and, therefore, 
unworthy of a great nation. The answer to this hypocritical 
nonsense is short and simple. There has been no sign of 
“panic” whatever. Nothing has occurred in the community 
in the slightest degree analogous to that which takes place 
in an individual when disturbed by fear. There has been 
no trepidation or confusion. Not one function of social, poli- 
tical, or commercial life has been disturbed in the slightest 
degree. The most sensitive indicators of public feeling have 
not shown the slightest symptoms of consternation, Nobody 
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has invested a penny the less, or given up any enterprise 
whick he would otherwise have undertaken. To adopt 
Jounson’s test of public tranquillity, not a soul has eaten a 
bit less pudding. In the sudden invasion of Austria by 
France, the country has seen the disclosure of a great 
danger. It has taken the necessary precaution against that 
danger, calmly and deliberately, not only without detriment, 
but rather with advantage, to the objects of civil and 
commercial life. To do this seems to us eminently worthy 
of a great nation ; and to talk of it as unworthy of a great 
nation seems to us eminently worthy of a great fool. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


E American how] of unprovoked antipathy to England 
seems to be subsiding, as the European correspondents 
of the New York papers assure their countrymen that their 
threats and their abuse have terrified a hostile Government 
and nation into neutrality and repentance. In deference to 
Mr. Sewarp and Mr. Apams, the House of Commons refused 
to discuss Mr. Grecory’s motion, and the generous Repub- 
licans have consequently postponed their design of organizing 
an invasion of England in concert with France. The 
preachers and others who held a lugubrious meeting in 
London on the 4th of July, urged the best apology for the 
disgraceful folly of American writers and speakers when 
they suggested that the recent irritation arose from an 
exaggerated desire for English sympathy. It is unfortunate 
that bad temper and bad taste should have done so much to 
disappoint a natural and laudable desire. At the beginning 
of the struggle, the feeling of England was almost unanimously 
friendly to the North; and up to this time, the vulgar inso- 
lence of the Republican faction has failed to produce the 
faintest reaction in favour of slavery. The great experiment in 
which both sections of the Union are engaged is more inte- 
resting than the loquacity of a population inveterately devoted 
to bluster. The Seceders have undoubtedly been surprised 
by the armaments of the North; and, on the other hand, 
the constitutional and military difficulties of the struggle are 
only beginning to display themselves to the Federal party. 
The Secretary at War asserts that the Government has 
already raised 250,000 men; nor can it be doubted that 
the army in Virginia will be reinforced, in case of need, by 
inexhaustible numbers. The inexperience of the generals 
and officers will probably lead to considerable disasters; 
but if the Northern States continue to be animated by 
their present enthusiasm, no loss which can be incurred 
will seriously affect their strength and resources. It 
appears that the Government intends to operate with two 
large armies on either side of the Alleghanies; and on the 
eastern line of operations the Federal troops have already 
obtained some advantages over the seceders of Missouri. 
If the fortune of war is favourable to the invaders, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Eastern Tennessee, may perhaps be perma- 
nently secured to the Union ; but the success of an attempt to 
subjugate the States on the Lower Mississippi is still as in- 
conceivable to foreign observers as the project was three 
mouths ago repugnant to American opinion. It is un- 
certain whether a battle has already been fought in Virginia, 
and as the secrets of the Confederate Government are well 
kept, it is impossible to know whether Richmond is to be 
defended. If the Federal generals occypy the Northern 
portion of the State, they will at once find themselves sur- 
rounded by the embarfassments which attend the occupation 
of a hostile and conquered country. Whatever may be the 
case in Missouri, there is no Union party in Eastern Virginia, 
and the Federal authorities will be unable to enforce sub- 
mission, except by the rigorous application of martial law. 
The practical suspension of the Constitution in Maryland, 
and the utter disregard of its principles in Virginia, have 
scarcely provoked a comment, except from the unpopular 
friends of the South. Baltimore is under military rule, with 
the sanction of the Union party in the State, and in utter 
defiance of the loud remonstrances of the minority, backed 
by the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The irregular jurisdiction of the Federal authorities 
may perhaps be excused by the exigencies of war, although 
it would have been judicious to furnish the fullest apologies 
for an avowed breach of the Constitution. The recognition 
of a revolutionary State Government in Western Virginia is 
a more audacious violation of that Federal compact which 
the North has armed itself to vindicate and maintain. 
Certain districts in Virginia, without legal unity or common 
organization, have assembled in a so-called Convocation to 


counteract the policy of the regular Government. After 
long deliberation on the question whether the Western 
counties should secede from Virginia, it was determined 
rather to assume the title and functions of a State Govern- 
ment and Legislature, and to declare the legitimate authori- 
ties rebels and usurpers. The expediency or morality of the 
measure may possibly admit of defence, but the usurpation 
of the government of a State by a sectional minority is by far 
the most lawless and revolutionary proceeding which has 
occurred during the present quarrel. The relations of 
individual States to the Union admit of much dis- 
cussion, but the unity of each State within itself has 
hitherto never been disputed. The alleged treason of 
the actual holders of office can in no degree affect the posi- 
tion of Virginia, and Mr. Lincoty’s recognition of the 
Wheeling Government places him towards the State in 
the relation of a wrong-doer or of a foreign enemy. A 
similar difficulty will probably occur in Missouri, where the 
Government has been forced to fly from the Federal forces. 
In a short time, all the Border States may be infested with 
double and hostile Governments, carrying on a domestic 
civil war in connexion with the general contest between the 
North and the South. The eagerness of the Free States to 
re-conquer the seceding portion of the Union may possibly 
last for a twelvemonth, but it is far more probable that 
popular opinion will discover the insuperable difficulties of 
combining government by force with the original Consti- 
tution. 

The Congress which met on the 4th of July will possess 
no moral authority with the unrepresented South. Its poli- 
tical functions have been anticipated or superseded by the 
Executive, but the publicity of its debates may possibly give 
opportunity for the utterance of wholesome truths which 
have hitherto been overborne by clamour. The practical 
business of the House will consist in the adoption of some 
financial provision for the enormous expenses of the war. 
The journalists, who brag of everything, already boast that 
the Union will in a short time be able to exhibit the largest 
debt which has ever been contracted by a Government. It 
is, however, generally admitted that a considerable property 
tax must be imposed, both for the actual wants of the 
Government and as security for the necessary Joan. 
Mr. Lixcoun and his Cabinet will act wisely in demanding a 
liberal supply while the country is in the humour both to 
submit to taxation and to lend money to the Government. 
The loan, whatever may be its amount, will probably be filled 
up at home, as domestic creditors will be far less exposed 
than foreign capitalists to the risk of future repudiation. 
English money-dealers will ave little inducement to embark 
in a speculation which would probably end in the loss of 
their investments on the pretext of the supposed hostility 
of their country to the Union. Republican newspapers 
have lately recommended that the Morritt Tariff shall be 
maintained against England, while it is relaxed in favour 
of other European countries. A similar distinction to 
the detriment of English contributors to a loan would not 
fail to be suggested at the proper time. Congress will 
scarcely think of a partial repeal of the tariff, and it is 
doubtful whether any attempt will be made to retract the 
selfish and suicidal legislation of the spring. Pennsylvania 
might waver in her loyalty if the price for which it was 
bought were withdrawn from her domestic industry. When 
the Southern Senators and Representatives withdrew from 
Washington, it was the first thought of their remaining 
colleagues to make a little money by the opportunity. The 
subsequent burst of patriotism has probably not induced the 
iron-masters and cotton-spinners to forget their own pockets. 

On the whole, public discussion, even when it is carried 
on in the effervescent American fashion, will tend to correct 
the extravagances of popular zeal. The declamations of 
Northern writers and speakers assume that the Southern 
States will be easily conquered, without proceeding to the 
inquiry how they are to be subsequently administered. 
New Englané preachers, on the pretext of blessing the 
colours of regiments departing to the seat of war, ex- 
hort them to rely on the bayonet, and, after the 
bayonet, on the hemp. Members of Congress and Senators 
will be aware that it is impossible to stab and to hang eight 
million rebels ; and the party distinctions which have been 
temporarily overwhelmed by the general excitement will not 
fail to revive in the course of debate. The Democratic in- 
clination to the cause of the South begins to be once more 
timidly expressed in New York, and in New England. 
itself. The feeling in favour of abolition which has spread 
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among the Republicans provokes the hostility of their 
ancient antagonists, and the total disregard of the Goyern- 
ment for constitutional restrictions will furnish abun- 
dant weapons of attack. The only justification for the 
extravagant boasts of the Federalists is to be found in 
the extraordinary rapidity and vigour of the national 
armaments. The Americans of the North may justly 
assert that, on a sudden emergency, they have displayed 
energy and resources which demand the respect of the most 
warlike and powerful nations. Their self-esteem ought to be 
so far satisfied as to induce them to pause in a dangerous 
and purposeless enterprise. They can hardly reconquer the 
South ; they can assuredly not retain it in subjection or in 
union, and they will be stronger and safer without it. The 
truths which appeared to all parties demonstrable in April 
may become once more visible in August or September. 
If the capital had not been situated in a Slave State, 
there would perhaps have been no war, and, uow that it 
is safe from attack, the invasion of Virginia is a wanton ex- 
ercise of force. The South has been punished for the offence 
which it has given by the expense, the alarm, and the suffer- 
ings which it has already undergone. Peace might now be 
concluded on equitable terms, and reparation or apologies for 
the seizure of the Federal property might probably be ex- 
acted. After months or years of bloodshed and mutual injury, 
such an arrangement must be concluded between negotiators 
who will then have reason to feel that they are treating with 
bitter and formidable enemies. 


THE MIRES CASE. 


LTHOUGH it would be unfair to anticipate the deci- 

sion of the Court on the case of M. Mirés, there seems 

to be little dispute as to the facts on which the prosecution 
is founded. In the ordinary transactions of commerce, the 
duties of principals and agents are defined with tolerable 
precision ; but the head of a great gambling society may be 
supposed to have been tacitly entrusted by his constituents 
with extraordinary powers. When a lucky speculator 
emerges from obscurity into the apparent possession of 
untold wealth, an impulse is given to the cupidity of every 
petty capitalist who is discontented with the sober profit of 
ordivary investments. Not himself possessing the secret of 
transmutation, he eagerly embraces the opportunity of pass- 
ing his own scrap of metal through the crucible of the 
wonder-working adept, and if his venture is rewarded by 
the expected fragment of gold, no inquiry is made into the 
details of the forbidden art. It is only on the collapse of 
the thaumaturgist’s prosperity that humble accomplices 
demand compassion as injured dupes. The shareholder 
resents, not the process of “ making things pleasant,” but 
the subsequent exposure of the fraudulent . balance-sheet 
which had provided him with unaccountably liberal divi- 
dends. It may be doubted whether the subscribers to M. 
Minés’ tempting undertakings founded their hopes of profit 
on his scrupulous integrity rather than on his reputed 
ingenuity. The money market of Paris, in its modern dimen- 
sions, is a mushroom institution, which has created a singular 
morality of its own. Popular French literature is full of dis- 
quisitions on joint-stock enterprises and time bargains, and 
almost every novel has a Mirés for its real hero, in addition to 
the ordinary lover or walking gentleman, who is himself pro- 
bably dabbling in shares. “General ignorance of economie prin- 
ciples encourages the belief that credit and speculation 
some mysterious faculty of creating wéalth out of 
nothing, and common experience proves that sensitive 
honesty is scarcely compatible with brilliant suceess on the 
Stock Exchange. As long as a projector keeps up the prices 
and the returns of his various investments, subscribers are 
content that he should take advantage of opportunities to 
make exceptional profits for himself. When they discover 
that the sharp practice which they hoped to confine to others 
has been applied to themselves, they are entitled rather 
to any protection which may be furnished by the letter of 
the law than to the sympathy of the world at large. M. 
Mirés’ partners in his loans and Companies were aware that 
he owned the chief Ministerial journals of Paris, and they 
were not unwilling that the undertakings in which they 
shared should consequently be recommended by the disin- 
terested organs of public opinion. If it was whispered that 
the great capitalist was allied with some of the highest per- 
sonages in the State, the hope of official assistance and pro- 
tection had also a tangible value. A turf agent who bets on 
commission might command a large business if he were 


known to be intimately connected with the principal trainers 
and jockeys. 

The Railway Banking Company, which has formed the 
main subject of judicia] investigation, was, like the Crédit 
Mobilier, which it strongly resembled, founded on an 
unsound and illegitimate basis. The capital was to be em- 
ployed in share speculations ; and although time bargains 
were prohibited by the articles of association, it was easy to 
foresee that the restriction would be disregarded in practice. 
The shareholders must have contemplated a series of gam- 
bling transactions in which the risk would be proportioned 
to the profit, and they ought to have anticipated that an 
irresponsible manager would charge the Company with losses, 
and occasionally appropriate to himself an advantageous 
contract. M. Mirts appears to have made no secret of a 
code of commercial ethics which surprised the Court of Jus- 
tice by its laxity. In one of his companies, he had issued 
six thousand shares in addition to the authorized number, and 
his constituents complained of the consequent diminution in 
the value of their own interest in the undertaking. M. Mirés 
replied that he had acted for the benefit of the shareholders, 
and for the express purpose of raising the market price of 
their shares. When the PresipEnT professed his inability to 
understand how an excessive supply of any commodity could 
tend to increase its value, the defendant’s counsel explained 
that the illegal shares were first issued, and then osten- 
tatiously bought up by the directors on behalf of the com- 
pany. The market is accordingly enlivened, purchasers are 
brought into the field, and the result is, as the advocate 
coolly asserted, in strict accordance with the principles of 
political economy. The practice of rigging the market is 
sufficiently familiar in England, but the double convenience 
of fraudulently increasing the supply and factitiously stimu- 
lating the demand may fairly be claimed as a Franco-J udaic 
invention, The Court may probably have thought that an 
avowed intention to cheat the public by no means disproved 
the alleged robbery of the funds of the company. 

The book which has been published by the prisoner in 
anticipation of the trial seems to imply a belief that the 
sentence of the tribunal may be influenced by sentimental 
considerations and by popular opinion. The arguments 
which M. Mirés, or his literary representative, thinks it 
expedient to urge in his defence, illustrate the French cha- 
racter, if they fail to throw a satisfactory light on the trans- 
actions which they purport to explain. It may be collected 
that the professions of sanctity which facilitate the higher 
class of English frauds would be unprofitable in Paris, nor 
indeed could they be plausibly made bya Jew. Whena 
London banker is selling or pledging the securities deposited 
by his customers, he spends his spare hours in the distribu- 
tion of Bibles and in the religious exercises of Exeter Hall. 
M. Mir¥s, instead of praying for the customers who find 
that their shares have disappeared, informs them, with 
genial openness, that he considers securities as transferable 
as bank notes, and that they ought to sympathize with 
the liberal boldness in the transaction of business 
which characterizes not only the Gallic race, but the 
Semitic sojournerg within their borders. The digression on 
the character of the Jew as he exists in the South of France, 
is perhaps the most whimsical appeal to national vanity which 
has ever been made, even in the self-styled centre of civiliza- 
tion. There are, according to M. Mirés, two types of Jews 
in Franece—the cold Northern millionaire of German extrae- 
tion, and the vivacious Provengal who has imbibed in the 
course of generations the joyous and open-handed liberality 
of the Latin race. The Roruscuitps have money in abun- 
dance, but they keep it, and they even have the meanness to 
account with regularity for funds which are entrusted te 
their management. M. Mirfs, on the other hand, com- 
menced life as a clerk at Marseilles, and his success in 
getting countless sums into his hands is due exclusively 
to his skill and audacity. Is it for the great nation which 
buys and sells, as it fights, for an idea, to prefer the 
hard Teutonic Hebrew to the brilliant imitator of 
Gallic daring and enthusiasm? Better that a hundred 
markets should be rigged, that a thousand speculative 
artisans should be ruined, than that a liberal genius should 
be restrained in its attempts to glorify the Imperial epoch. 
The tribute to the characteristic virtues of France is in- 
geniously connected with a panegyric on the Jewish nation 
which suggests a suspicion that the “ Address to my Judges” 
was composed by the great Mosaic Arab of England. M., 
Mirés’ panegyric on his race, delivered during his interview 


with Cardinal ANTONELLI, may perhaps be only a masterly 
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imitation, but it looks precisely like a passage from J'ancred. 
Siponi4 himself might have been proud of the discovery 
that it is the practice of the French Jew to spéeulate with 
more or less laxity, while the duller Northern Jew only 
hoards his money in golid investments. The Turkish loan, 
ifit had not unfortunately failed, would have furnished an 
admirable nucleus for a new Asian Mystery. 

In an admirable parody of Mr. Tuackeray’s, George 
Barnwell is represented as vindicating the murder of his 
uncle jn a conversation with the Ordinary of Newgate. “In 
“the matter for which he suffered, George could neyer be 
“brought to acknowledge that he wag at all in the wrong. 
“*It may be an error in judgment, he said, to the Vene- 
“ rable Chaplain of the gaol, ‘but it is nocrime. Were it 
“*Orime, I should feel Remorse. Where there is no Re- 
“ morse, Crime cannot éxist. Iam not sorry—therefore, 
“*Tam innocent, Is the proposition a fuir one? The 
“excellent Doctor admitted that it was not to be con- 
“ tested.” The hero afterwards justifies, more in detail, 
the strong measures which he had adopted when he stood 
face to face with his uncle “in the ancestral halls of the De 
“ Barnwells.” * Dog! I said to the trembling slave, ‘ tell 
“‘me where thy Gold is. Thou hast no use for it. I 
“can spend it in relieving the Poverty on which thou 
“ ¢tramplest ; in aiding Science, which thou knowest not ; 
“in uplifting Art, to which thou art blind. Give Gold, 
“and thou art free. But he answered not, and I slew 
“him,” ‘I would not have this doctrine vulgarly pro- 
“ ¢mulgated,’ said the admirable Chaplain, ‘for its general 
“ ‘practice might chance to do harm.’” M. Minis and his 
numerous rivals or imitators, instead of slaying stupid 
possessors of unavailable gold, are contented with taking 
their subscriptions and selling their securities; but the 
justification of their acts might have been borrowed from 
George de Barnwell. They uplift art, they encourage trade, 
they exalt and diffuse the glory of France, and, above all, 
they assure their judges aud the world that they feel no re- 
morse, from which it obviously follows that they can haye com- 
mitted no crime. In the English process, the prejudiced Court 
of Justice by no means shared the satisfaction of the excellent 
clergyman. Jt remains to be seen whether a French tribunal 
will approve the new theory of patriotism and political 
economy, It is perhaps better that the doctrine should not 
be vulgarly promulgated with impunity, for its general prae- 
tice might chanee to do harm, 


GERMANY. 

ERMANY is a country that is always bafiling our ex- 
pectations. Just as it seems to have made a start and 

to have a great future opening before it, a strange powerless- 
ness and collapse comes oyer it, and the opportunity is suf- 
fered to escape. On the other hand, just as we think that 
we may wash our hands for ever of a set of people gq inert, 
so narrow, and so irresolute, a new sign of life is exhibited— 
a struggle is made for national existence, or a desperate 
combat with misfortune rekindles our admiration. <A year or 
so ago, it appeared as if Prussia was on the eve of showing 
Europe what she could do, The Recent had met the Em- 
PEROR at Baden, and had achieved the triumph of daring to 
decline the overtures of the head of the French army. The 
war had impressed on many minds, perhapson the minds of 
the majority of Northern Germans, the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the lead of Prussia, both in diplomacy and war, 
A Liberal Ministry wes in office, and the country was not 
only ready, but eager to support them. Gradually this fire 
of promise has died out, and now nothing but wreaths of 
smoke ascend to the sky. The session has been passed in 
inactivity, as the overwhelming majority against reform in 
the Upper House of the Prussian Parliament prevents any 
real improvement ; and now a quarrel has arisen between the 
Kine and his Ministers which has brought everything to a 
standstill, and which turns on a point so absurd as to astonish 
even German placidity. When the late Kiye came to the 
throne, in the full ardour of mediwval romance, and with a 
determination to do an endless amount of good, provided he 
might do it in his own way, he took into his head to celebrate 
a certain ceremony called the Huldigung, with great pomp 
and splendour. The ceremony consisted in a solemn 
rendering of homage to the Sovereign, together with a vow 
of fealty ; and Freperick WituiaM LY, saw in it at once an 
Tins for the display of a fine amount of pasteboard 
chivalry and cockney medieyalism, and also a means of 
intimating to the more hopeful of his subjects that he only 


intended to do them good as and when he pleased, and that 
he did not wish to be bored with a Constitution, In ag 
evil hour, some of the associates of the present Kixe called 
to mind what had happened twenty years ago, and asked 
themselves and him, in the face of heaven and earth, whether 
he tog was not a King, and had not as good a right to 
the grandest possible Huldigung as his brother ever had, 
They persuaded the Soyereign that it would be a positive 
loss and insult io him to go without this homage and oath 
of fealty ; and unfortunately he lent a willing ear to their 
persuasion. But his Ministers strongly objected. They 
insisted that they, and all high officials, and the represen- 
tatives of the people, had already taken an oath to the 
Kine and Constitution, and that to take a fresh oath to 
the Kiye only would be a slight on the Prussian 
Charter. It is, indeed, obvious that, as the ceremony 
when last solemnized was expressly chosen as a manifesto 
of absolutism, and as its repetition is now insisted 
on by the reactionary party, this Huldignng would 
be a sort of snub to the newly-born Liberalism of Prussia. 
This is the quarrel; and although so decisive a step as 
threatening to resign if their wishes are not attended to can 
scarcely he expected from a German Ministry, yet it ap- 
pears that the Cabinet has almost, if not quite, gone so far 
as to threaten that they will threaten to resign. This 
makes everything look rather blue in Prussia; and the 
absurdity, if not the importance of t'ye dispute may Canp 
the spirits of the foreign friends of German liberty. 1t is 
true that whether the Ministry objects or not, the King can 
have his Huldigung if he likes, The Prussians will do no 
more than growl a little, and venture on a few of those secret 
facetie which, under the disguise of absolute inanity, take 
the place of satire in the German press. It is also true that 
the great movement towards German unity, if it has any life 
and substance in it, cannot be permanently endangered, or 
eyen seriously compromised, by this storm in a teapot. But the 
Kive will make himself yapopular, and the example of ltaly 
shows how much in critical times a popular King ean do 
to give heart and spirit to a disjointed and ding 
nation, 

At the very moment, however, when this little cloud is 
resting upon Prussia, light begins to dawn elsewhere in 
Germany. Two of the smaller States have lately given very 
significant proofs that they are fully alive to the necessity of 
drawing tighter the bands that connect the scattered frag- 
ments of the German nation. The Duke of Saxn-Conurg 
Gora, who has long been at the head of the party which 
takes its name from hig principality, and which aims at 
putting the greater part of Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia, has taken a yery practical step towards carrying 
out his wishes. He has made a present of his whole army 
tq Prussia, and now exhibits the eurious spectacle of an 
independent menarch whose troops belong to some one else, 
and who yet is on the best of terms with his subjects 
The Gotha troops are now regiments in the Prussian service, 
their officers take their chance of promotion with other Prus- 
sian officers, and the little Dukedom pays a certain yearly sum 
to Prussia, which in its turn pays the Gotha soldiers. All that 
the Duke stipulates is, that these regiments shall not he 
moved out of the principality in time of peace, and that he 
shall have the use of them in case domestic troubles make 
him require their aid. By this ingenious arrangement no 
one loses anything. Officers and soldiers are satisfied—the 
soldiers live among their kinsfolk—and yet Prussia can 
reckon on these troops in time of war as absolutely as she 
can on any regiments in her service. And while Gotha has 
been preparing for unity in war, Baden has been preparing 
for unity in peace, An association has been formed for 
promoting a common system of commerce throughout Ger- 
many. The objects of this association comprise the esta- 
blishment of a uniform coivage and paper currency, the exten- 
sion and remodelling of the Zollverein, and the abolition of 
all distinetion in the rates of tolls aud duties paid to 
and by the different German States. This programme is 
avowedly connected with a political movement, and Berlin 
has been selected as the central seat of the Association, in 
order to remind Germans that unity of every sort can only 
be accomplished under the guidance of Prussia, While, 
however, its head-quarters are ip Prussia, the Association is 
locomotive, and it lately moved into Baden. Thera it was 
welcomed by a funetionary who holds the honourable, and 
we should imagine easy, office of Minister of Commerce to 
the Granp-Duxg, and who had been expressly charged to 
tell the Association that the Grayp-Dvxe took the liveliest 
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interest in their proceedings, and wished them not only a 
commercial but a political success. This was very hand- 
some, as coming from a sovereign who is placed in very 
exceptional circumstances. It is not at present thought 
very discreditable that so small a potentate should live by 
rouge et noir; but if Germany were made into a great 
nation, and Prussian morality rode triumphant, the saloons 
of Baden must be closed. There is, however, always the 
resource of compensation ; and if the Granp-DuKE could 
but have the history of the English Proctors explained to 
him, he might take courage, and see how the loss of an in- 
come may be used to set a man up for life. 

Austria, too, has been disappointing her friends ; and al- 
though dispassionate observers have all along proclaimed 
their inability to see how she could get out of her scrape 
without a downright struggle and an appeal to arms, it is 
yet something of a shock to know that. the die is really cast, 
and that Francis Josepu has defied his Hungarian subjects 
to do their worst. Any other issue was almost impossible, 
for the Emperor was determined to stand by the unity of 
his Empire, and the Hungarians were determined to stand 
by their Jegal independence. A compromise has been sug- 
gested, and it has been supposed that the Emperor might at 
once keep the Empire together and please the Hungarians 
by throwing himself into the arms of Hungary, trans- 
ferring his Court to Pesth, and making the Germans 
and the Bohemians the dependents, and not the masters, 
of his Sclavonic subjects. That there have been 
men in history who could have done this, and who would 
have done it—who would have broken with every tradition 
in which they had been nursed from their cradle, who would 
have silenced or dismissed the ablest advisers of their later 
life, and who would have undergone the torture of a 
humiliating novelty in order to work out a great political 
end—may be very true. But such men are very rare, and 
we cannot reckon on so very ordinary a man as FRaNcis 
Joseru taking a step which would be sure to miscarry unless 
he were a very different person from what he is. Ordinary 
men are determined by the opinions of those with whom they 
daily associate, and to the German advisers of the Emperor, 
to make Germany second to Hungary would be not only 
sacrilegious and insane, but a descent from civilization to 
semi-barbarism. They would feel with regard to such a 
project what Englishmen would have felt if Georce III. 
had been recommended to retire to Ireland, and to 
substitute Gratran and Fioop for Pirr and Dunpas. 
Francis JoserH must stay at Vienna, and reign or fall 
as the fortune of war shall decide. He has given a chal- 
lenge which Hungary and Italy are certain to accept. It 
is, however, for them to decide when the great conflict 
shall take place, and meanwhile they will have the satis- 
faction of seeing an armed peace reducing their adversary 
td the last stage of financial exhaustion. It is not impro- 
bable that Austria may be tired of this armed peace already, 
and may be determined to end it by beginning the war in 
Hungary, where she is more likely to be left to herself than 
she would be if she awakened the jealousy of France by an 
attack on Italy. 


MR. COBDEN ON THE PLATFORM. 


HE author of the Commercial Treaty with France has 
not spoken frequently in public since hjs return to 
England, and we infer from a reply which he is said to have 
made to a Yorkshire deputation, that his presence at a 
Mansion-house dinner next week will be the last of his public 
appearances for some time to come. The cause assigned for 
the silence imposed on him by his physicians will be gene- 
rally regretted; but no judicious friend of Mr. Cospprn 
would desire, under any circumstances, to see him subjected 
just now to a regular course of what are called, in the slang 
of the day, “ soirées” and “ banquets.” He has already con- 
trived, in his recent Guildhall and Rochdale speeclies, not 
only to utter sentiments which place him in antagonism to 
the strongest feelings and deepest convictions of Englislmen, 
but to entangle himself in contradictions which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to explain on any hypothesis compatible 
with personal sincerity. Without affecting any extraordi- 
nary solicitude for a reputation of which Mr. CoppEn himself 
is the only competent guardian, we may be permitted to 
deprecate superfluous illustrations of the characteristic vices 
of platform oratory. 
A comparison of the two speeches to which we have 
referred may furnjsh a useful measure of the value to be 


attached to Mr. Coppen’s assertions on a vital question of 
national policy. At the Guildhall, he declared himself grieved 
and shocked at the late enormous increase in the navies of 
England and France. The French Government, like the 
English, was, he said, accumulating the materials for mari- 
time war on a scale absolutely unexampled in the annals of 
either country. “ Probably at no time in our history—I say 
“ it advisedly—had France and England so large a warlike 
“ preparation in the only means of war by which they can be 
“ brought into collision as at this moment in a time of peace. 
“ It is not too much to say that at no period of history were 
“ France and England ever so prepared, by formidable naval 
“ forces, for hostile operations against each other as at present.” 
Here we have the distinctest possible statement that the 
French Emperor has been making vast additiqns to his navy 
for purposes more or less menacing to England. NapoLeon 
IIL, on the evidence of his confidential friend and enthu- 
siastic admirer, has been collecting a prodigious naval arma- 
ment excellently adapted for hostile operations against 
this country. The spectacle was a “saddening” one to 
the apostle of Free-trade and Peace. It was enough to fill 
any thoughtful man’s mind “with disappointment, if not 
“with dismay.” As for the Commercial Treaty, it was little 
better than “a mockery” by the side of these tremendous 
preparations for mutual slaughter. So spoke Mr. CoppEn 
“advisedly” to a City audience scarcely a month ago. This 
emphatic testimony to the reality and formidableness of the 
naval armaments of France—which, of course, lost nothing 
of its force from his accompanying lamentations over the 
counter armaments of England—appeared to us at the time 
of some value, and we endeavoured to fix him to it, as we 
were not without our fears that, on his very next public 
appearance, he would retract every word of it. This is 
exactly what he has done. In his Rochdale speech, he alto- 
gether derides the notion that there has been any large 
addition to the French navy. It is not England and France, 
but England alone, that is preparing for a maritime war. 
The whole story is a professional myth. “Certain English 
“admirals have been stating that the French Government 
“is largely increasing its naval armaments,” but “ these 
“admirals give no facts to support their assertions.” The 
audacity of saying that the admirals “give no facts,” when 
Admiral Extior, at any rate, simply reports what he saw 
with his own eyes in the French dockyards, is less won- 
derful than the cool indifference with which the speaker brushes 
aside his own “advised” allegation, and scoffs at assertions 
backed by his own deliberate evidence. It is not often thateven 
diligent readers of platform speeches come across so remarkable 
a specimen of the reckless insincerity which seems inseparable 
from this sort of high-pressure oratory. On two occasions 
just a fortnight apart, Mr. Coppen commits himself to two 
flatly contrary statements with respect to a matter of fact 
on which he claims to be an authority. At one time, the 
unexampled increase in the French navy is an element in 
a state of things which overwhelms him with disappointment 
and dismay. At another time, it is a mere invention of cer- 
tain admirals, who “ give no facts.” Mr. Cospen is probably 
less indifferent to truth than the average of politicians when 
addressing excited crowds prepared to applaud every word 
they utter ; but the genius loci suggested and encouraged a 
sneer at the admirals, and the temptation was irresistible. 
Rochdale enjoys the enviable distinction of being the one 
town in all England where a public meeting refused to 


establish a volunteer corps ; and of course it must be made ° 


out that Rochdale was in the right, and all England in the 
wrong. We shall be curious to see which of the two 
diametrically opposite opinions announced by Mr. Corpen 
on the subject of the naval armaments of France will be re- 
produced at next week’s civic entertainment. 

There are some points on which we neither observe nor 
anticipate any considerable diversity in the tenor of Mr. 
Coppen’s addresses to various sections of his countrymen. 
His boundless admiration of Napo.eon III. may find diffe- 
rent modes of expression according to circumstances of 
time and place, but the sentiment is too profoundly felt to 
be suppressed on any occasion or before any auditory. The 
great and enlightened sovereign who (under judicious 
guidance) “ has accomplished as much in two years as it has 
“taken the people of England thirty years to perform,” will 
doubtless long continue to fill the place of honour in every 
speech delivered by the author of the Commercial Treaty. 
Further experience of the temper of Englishmen may per- 
haps suggest that it is unseemly to hint so very broadly at 
the superiority of Napoleonic institutions over a form ot 
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government which necessarily makes important legislative 
changes await the tardy ripening of national opinion ; 
but Mr. Cospen will probably never be able to conceal his 
enthusiastic veneration for a potentate who combines abso- 
lute power with an intelligent appreciation of the economic 
teachings of the Manchester School. Nor do we suppose 
that his eagerness to see his country disarmed will undergo 
any modification, though he may in course of time improve 
on his present clumsy method of recommending an un-English 
policy to general acceptance. Vehement asseverations of the 
absurdity of imagining that the French Emperor is planning 
an invasion of England necessarily fail of their effect, because 
they scarcely touch the real source of the national uneasiness. 
It is possible that the actual invasion of England is not at this 
moment among the plans of our august ally. Perhaps 
the object of his ceaseless naval armaments may rather be 
to intimidate us into acquiescence in schemes of aggression, 
in the Mediterranean or elsewhere, to which nothing but the 
temporary loss of the command of the sea would ever induce 
us to submit. But it is certain that this “remarkably in- 
“telligent man” does not build iron-cased frigates without a 
purpose of some sort, and, whatever that purpose may be, we 
may be sure it is one which England ought to be prepared 
to thwart. Mr. Cospen himself admits this when he 
declares, in a momentary fit of patriotism, that he “would 
“rather vote a hundred millions sterling than allow the 
“French navy to be raised to a level with our own.” On 
the whole, considering that the “remarkably intelligent 
“ man”—or, as Mr. Coppen’s Transatlantic friends would say, 
the remarkably “smart” man—is not pronounced, even by 
his warmest British admirer, to be a remarkably honest 
man, it does not seem that any object is answered by the 
best-attested vouchers for his eminent intellectual qualities. 
We are unable to gather from any of Mr. Coppen’s recent 
addresses that he is about to employ his time and abilities 
in any way that can be practically beneficial to his country- 
men. In his Rochdale speech, he glances for a moment at 
the “deplorable mismanagement of our Admiralty affairs ;” 
but he is careful to explain that the nation need not look to 
him to assist in devising or applying a remedy. Like some 
other Friends of the People, Mr. Coppen “ expects nothing 
“from Parliament,” and adjourns all thought of correcting the 
misgovernment which he denounces until that very uncer- 
tain, and perhaps remote, period when “ people out of doors” 
shall have extorted from a corrupt Legislature a “ redistribu- 
“tion of electoral power.” The refusal to make the best of 
existing means for the attainment of practically useful ends 


tendency to lose the attraction which they once possessed. 
The chief interest in inquiring into the cause of the recent 
depression in the value of Government securities, is to sée, 
if possible, how far what is observed is due to temporary 
causes, and how far it may be regarded as permanent in its 
nature and consequences. An attempt to interpret the com- 
mercial signs of the times by the old theories lands one at 
once in increased perplexity. Where is the great event the 
shadow of which casts so much gloom upon the Exchange ? 
It can scarcely be the dread of imminent war, for, until the 
news arrived of the last attitude of Austria towards Hun- 
gary, the chances of immediate European hostilities have 
not, at any rate for the last year, been so small as they have 
appeared in the few weeks which have just elapsed. Syria 
is evacuated, and Italy is recognised ; and these facts, if they 
may not reassure those who doubt the peaceful virtues of a 
NAPOLEON, are certainly not of a character to intensify any 
previously existing alatm. 

The actual hostilities, such as they are, between the two 
sections of the once United States, may be suggested as a 
cause of the depression in the price of our Government 
securities. But assuredly the prospect of mischief from 
this source is not more formidable than it was some months 
ago ; and while there is an utter absence of anything like 
panic, the mere fact that a rate of 6/. per cent. is necessary 
to maintain equilibrium between the inward and outward 
flow of bullion, is not enough—or would not some time 
since have been enough—to account for the fact that 
Cousols may be purchased at a price not ordinarily quoted 
except in times of especial difficulty. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether the returns of bullion exported to America do not 
lead us to estimate the influence of the war more highly than 
it deserves. The export of the precious metals is just as 
much a regular part of our commerce as their import from 
Australia and elsewhere. If the total amount sent away 
remains unaltered, it matters not whether it goes in one or 
another direction ; and although the flood has been rather strong 
towards America, from which we used to draw considerable 
supplies ourselves, the favourable character of the exchange 
with other countries suggests the explanation which is said 
to be the correct one—namely, that the shipments of gold 
across the Atlantic are only diversiéns of shipments which 
in ordinary course would have been made to other countries 
in payment for goods supplied to the United States. How- 
ever this may be, the operation of a foreign drain is always 
more immediately on the rate of discount than on the price 
of Consols ; and the phenomenon now observed is just the 


is exactly the mark which distinguishes the platform agitator | reverse of this—Consols being affected more powerfully than 
from the statesman. There was a time when Mr. Coppen | the current rate of interest would seem to warrant. If war 
did not distrust his power of impressing an assembly of his | and the fear of war are insufficient to give a satisfactory 
intellectual equals with the convictions which possessed his | explanation of the state of the market, still less can it be 


own mind ; but he has unfortunately been studying in a 
school where he has learned to despise modes of government 
which depend on the free action of educated opinion. Those 
who know how to value the services which the Free-trade 
leader has heretofore rendered to his country, will sincerely 
regret his apparent determination to establish no further 
claim on the respect or the confidence of the intelligent 
portion of the community. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


ANY of the old traditions of the City seem to be 

undergoing a.permanent change. Consols always 
used to be regarded as the infallible barometer by which 
matters political and matters commercial might be read with 
a certainty attainable by no other means. If the market 
price fell below go/., it would have been the wildest heresy 
to doubt that some very serious cause was in operation. 1t 
might be a threatening war, or a general commercial crash, 
or some one of the multitudes of events on which the 
price of the funds was supposed—and no doubt, in great 
measure, rightly supposed—to turn. Of late we have seen 
Consols repeatedly below gol. without any particular excite- 
ment or uneasiness being occasioned by the spectacle. 
Nothing now seems to stir the atmosphere of the Exchange. 
A new loan of 4,000,000/. for India does not appreciably 
aggravate the prevailing dulness, and the variations which 


‘take place from time to time in the aspect of political affairs 


scarcely seem to influence the once sensitive money market 
either for good or evil. 

: It is intelligible that there should be just now an unusual 
absence of speculation, but it is not at first sight very clear 
why Consols should have shown a decided though gradual 


| 
| 


ascribed to anything like commercial difficulty. There is 
no trace of any of the ordinary signs of a coming crisis. If 
the rate of interest is above the average, there is no panic 
whatever evinced, and even the sharp pressure which was 
felt in the beginning of the year failed to disturb in any 
serious degree the quiet temper of commercial affairs. Trade 
certainly is not bad enough to correspond, according to past 
experience, with Consols at 89 ; and whatever may be the 
meaning of the omen, it need not be regarded as the herald 
of any special disaster. 

A very simple hypothesis has been which, if 
correct, will suffice to clear up the whole mystery. This is, 
that Consols have become comparatively cheap from the 
competition of other funds which have recently risen in public 
favour. When trustees were encouraged to transfer trust- 
funds from Consols to Bank Stock and East India Stock, a 
very perceptible influence was exerted upon the price of the 
securities thus admitted to rank as safe and legitimate invest- 
ments of trust-money. This was natural enough ; but though 
the amount so transferred has been very considerable, it is 
so small compared with the hundreds of millions of Consols, 
that it seems at first sight absurd to attribute tosuch operations 
any considerable effect on the market price of these securities. 
But the fact is well known, that the quantity of stock which 
feeds the market is extremely small compared with the great 
inert mass which stands from year to year in the same names 
without any transfer in the nature of a sale or purchase, 
It is quite conceivable, therefore, that the flow of trust- 
money out of Consols into other channels has had an appreci- 
able effect in depressing the market. Perhaps a still more 
powerful rivalry is exerted by the India loans, which have 
been so largely taken up in England during the last year or 
two, In spite of all denial, people will persist in regarding 
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these funds as practically resting on the security of Great 
Britain ; and as there is a large margin of anuual profit to 
balance any risk of ultimate repudiation, there is no cause for 
surprise at the success with which Indian securities of diffe- 
gent kinds have competed with the old standard investments. 

sides these probably permanent influences, the destruction 
of 1,500,000/. of property in the late fire cannot have been 
without effect upon the market. 

A general revival of commercial activity would no doubt 
alter greatly the sombre tone which the market has recently 
displayed, but there are ample reasons for the continuance of 
a rather high rate of discount, without assuming the existence 
of any threatening danger. The influence of a bad harvest 

ldom disappears aintil it has been followed by one of at 

east average amount; and the very considerable loss occa- 
sioned by the deficiency of last year’s crops, coupled with the 
large military expenditure which has been forced upon the 
country, renders it quite needless to look for extraordinary 
explanations of the fact that the rate of discount has main- 
tained itself in advance of the normal standard of 5/. per 
cent. Not only the experience of the present year, but the 
course of affairs for a considerable time, seems to indicate that 
England will not in future retain the advantage of superior 
cheapness of capital which she enjoyed some years ago. 
Rates of interest, like prices of commodities; tend to equality 
the intercourse of nations increases under the influence of 

ree-trade ; and there are many signs that the excessive 
abundance of wealth which was the peculiar characteristic of 
the London market will henceforth be neutralized in its 
effect on the value of money by the increased facilities for 
exchange between one country and another. If this may in 
some respects be an evil, it has the counterbalancing ad- 
vantage of tending to avert those periods of inflation which 
were invariably followed by a reaction that more than 
alanced the immediate gain. If less excitement is to be 
anticipated from excessive profit, there is less depression to be 
fared from excessive speculation ; and however much specu- 
ators on the Stock Exchange may deplore the dulness of the 
times, there is nothing, either in the price of Consols, or in 
any other symptom of the present times, to generate any 
legitimate alarm, or to-cast a doubt on the future prosperity 
of English enterprise. 


THE PUMP-HANDLE MOVEMENT. 


f American press informs ué that President Lincoln has 
eclipsed all former Presidents in the pump-handle movement. 
He shakes hands, not only more enthusiastically, but more dif- 
fusely than was ever done before, even in that land of the pump- 
handle. It is recorded in his honour that not long ago he sliook 
hands bodily with a whole regiment; and the minute observer 
who in America chronicles every action of every public man certi- 
fied that he worked the pump-handle hard, Hef gave each soldier 
4 real genuitie Reptiblican squeeze. Royalty in Europe has its 
Burdens; and, if it is wise, does not disappoint the general expec- 
tation: To go to theatres and reviews, to be punctual at every 
station in railway travelling, to read the despatches of long-winded 
Officials, are penalties, and very considerable penalties, for excep- 
tiona! eminence. But they are nothing to having to shake hands 
with a whole regiment, and to having the degree of squeezing re- 
corded toa nicety. Nor is it the President alone who suffers in 
Ainerica. Evety man of eminence is obliged to work the pump- 
handle incessantly ; and every man, whether of eminence or not, 
is obliged to show that; ifvie were eminetit, he would be ready to 
work it. This most oppressive ceremony, this last stage of un- 
meaning and unpleasant formality, is rigorously exacted in a 
country where every one thinks himself at liberty to ask eve 
gue else the most minute facts of personal history, and where, if 

artin Chuzzlewit is to be trusted, a man will take the knife with 
Which he has just settled his juicy quid, and transfer it straight 
into the common Store of butter at a public table. Extremes 
meet. A ptblic man is obliged to work the pump-handle all 
through a regiment, and also to eat the butter into which a 
horrible instrument of uncleanliness has been plunged. The 
feeling that lies at the bottom .of both invasions of good 
peaners and easy living is really the same. The Chollop of the 

ining-table hacks and spits where he pleases, in order to show 
that he is a8 wild as the buffalo and a free a8 the prairie of his 
country. He makes other men shake hands with hit in order 
to give him a visible and convincing sign that they do not think 
themselves superior to him. The pump-handle is worked, not to 
express any feeling on the part of the worker, but only to pto- 
duce the negative effect of satisfying envious sceptics that he is 
not above working it. 

Shaking hands is our national custom in England, and tlie 
Americans otight to be very thankful that it was this, and not sotte 
other form of social greeting, that we handed down to them. Only 
fancy, if German customs had prevailed here,and, being handed on 

America, had compelled the President to fall on the necks and 


not like shaking hands in a reckless way. We keep our pump- 
handles for our friends, or otit more respected and respectable ac- 
quaintance. It is only at election tithes that the gentlemanly 
candidaté kisses the babies aid clasps the tight hand of innu- 
merable farmers. Perhaps, therefore, we have not effusion 
enough to make us fair judges of populat demonstrations of 
welcome. But we can find abundance of specimens of the 
most perfect kind by merely crossing the Channel. The French 
are democrats, and hate swells like poison ; but they do not insist 
on this etérnal grinding of the pump-handle. In many parts of 
Austria, and in the North of Italy, there are whole populations 
of a frank and edsy bedting. Every peasant is full of courtesy, 
and seenis to think that he confers, rather than asks, a favour 
by a warm greeting. Tlie Spaniard, in the same way, is sure 
to be a gentleman, although in mere rank he may be of the 
lowest class. He has a consciousness of his own worth that 
leads him to be civil to others. It is only people who are half- 
proud that are arrogant. As tlie bagman said to oné duke of 
another, “It is pleasant to see him 80 affable to two snobs 
like you and me.” Where there is real pride and indisputable 
claims to respect, there is almost certain to be affability ; and 
so, in countries where even the common people respect tliem- 
selves, and think what strangers might perhaps call rather too 
highly of themselves, there is usually a frankness and heartiness 
of demeanour that is among the most charming traits of character 
a people can possess. This is the exact opposite of the American 
ump-handle moteiment. That is not a sign of the security, of 
fie pride, of the good nature, and buoyancy of spirits of the 
person who renders the courtesy. It is a sign of the anxiety of 
the person to whom it is rendered not to be treated as an 
inferior. 
_There is a world of difference between the two things. There is 
all the difference between poetry and the meanest prose. No one 
doubts that the simple actiotis of every-day life can be poetical, 
and among these actions all those that show native courtesy and 
refinement, the desire to please and the desire to do oneself 
justice, are among the most poetical. The origin of the habits of 
courteous nations is enough to stamp these habits with the im- 
press of poetry. It is of course impossible to trace up all the 
causes that produce these habits, or to say exactly why one nation 
is courteous and another is not. We can only take facts in the 
history of the several nations that seem to be allied to the general 
cast of their mariners. In France, for example, tlie long reign 
of a brilliant, a refined, and a lively aristocracy must have done 
something to form the general manners of the nation. In the 
Tyrol, and in the north of Italy and Spain, there have been at 
work a high degree of personal independence, even in the depth 
of political slavery, the impressions produced by a religion 
poetical both in its external decorations and in its appeal to the 
individual, and, lastly, an abundance of leisure. There may have 
been a great amount of bodily occupation, but there has been an 
absence of feverish energy, and a copiousness of the staid and 
simple pleasures of the mind. Perhaps the limits imposed on 
life in all these instances by the existence of a rigid political 
system within which life was confined, may also, in some measure, 
have contributed to the decorum and continence which these 
nationalities display in the midst of their warmth and enthusiasm. 
And, as there is a poetry of effusion, so also there is a poetry of 
reserve. We venture to think that English manners are not 
without their poetical side. We sometitnes manage to greet our 
neiglibouts so 4s to convey to them that the half is greater than 
the whole, and that we feel more than we express. The only 
manners in which there can be no poetry are those which are ac- 
commodated, not to the higher feelings of an individual, but to 
the lower feelings of some one of whom the individual is afraid. 
The Americans may, however, say that this may be very true, 
but that it is unavoidable in their case. It is no good accusing 
men of want of poetry who know they are prosaic, and say they 
were born to be so. There is much weight in this. We can 
trace, not only the fact; but the necessity of the pump-handle 
movement in everything American. When they started, they 
had no chance of being anything but Republican. A difference 
of ranks was impossible. ‘The nation could only liave cohered so 
long as it has done by being based on a democratic equality. 
Then, again, leistite of thind has a favourable effect on manners, 
while pushing has an unfavourableeffect; butthe Americans chose, 
and were forced, to be pushing. It is by being prosaic, by a 
feverish energy, that they have accumulated so many millions 
within their boundaries, and have made cities and railways grow 
up like weeds in the wilderness. There is also, undoubtedly, niuch 
religious feeling in America, but then it is of a Protestant kind. 
It does not appeal to the artistic tastes of meh, nor does it sow the 
seeds of reverence. This, again, was tot a inatter of choice 
with them. They were Protestants by ittheritdnce, atid Protes- 
tants without an Established Church. All the consequences 
of this state of things have fallen on them; but they could not 
help them, nor would they even if they could. It may also be 
said, with much plausibility, that the cultivation of the spirit 
that prompts the movement of the pomp: hendle, or rather the 
exaction of that movement, is of great political use in a Republic. 
Many of tlie safeguards of a Republic itist be social, arid not 
legal. The pressure of public opinion is much greater than that 
of @ etimital ot a civil vode in such matters, because the punish- 
ments are at once heavier and more nicely adapted to the sensi- 


lubber on the faces of awhole regiment. Butin England we do 


bility of the individual. _ If a Republic is to last, it must be 
sommil against the evil effects which an unequal distribution of 
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wealth and of official dignity would involve. A watch must be 
set over the citizens who have piled up a more than usually 
almighty heap of dollars. What better safeguard can there be 
than one that is incorporated in the manners of the country ? 
Laws may be evaded and etiquette disregarded; but there is no 
escaping at least the outward profession of equality when a Pre- 
sident is obliged to shake hands with every man in @ regiment, 
and to squeeze him hard. 

_ Not only is it true that America could searcely have escaped 
its prose, its hand-shaking, and chewing, but there does not 
appear to be even a remote probability of any but prosaic man- 
ners existing there. The difference of ranks is not very likel 
to be constituted. Wealth must always lie watched wit 
jestomy, and a democracy will have to suffer some very severe 
essons before it abandons its favourite pastime of putting 
medioere men into office, and then bullying them while they are 
there. It may, indeed, be expected that an increasing number 
of persons will come in contact with Europeans, and will have 
the leisuce and the taste to attend to the poetry of life. But in 
no "gd is the influence of such persons so stall as it is; and 
as it is likely to remain, im America: A well-bred; cultivated 
man is a roi fainéant, a beautiful dummy, a mere handsome piece 
of furniture in the States. There is no way in whith he can 
address his fellow-countrymen. They will not read him; or liear 
him, or even look on him with pride. The prophetic eye sees 
an interminable vista of pump-handles working for ever in 
America. This isthe kind of drawback which what is ordinarily 
called progress—that is, an increase of material resources and a 
diffusion of popular education—is really likely to bring with it. 
It is absurd to deny that there is such a thing as progress, or 
that it is,on the whole, in spite of all its drawbacks, an excellent 
thing for mankind. Wealth is good, and education is good; 
although vulgarity may lark behind the former, and the latter 
may be superficial. It is better to stand in a circle of men who 
90 like water-carts, and shake your hand till your arm aches; 
than to see your wife ill from want of food, and your children 
erring through utter ignorance. But progress does destroy some 
things that are beautiful, and the courtesies and delicacies of life 
are among the first of its victims. We need not boast that, if 
we had been situated as the Americans are, we should have done 
better or been less prosaic than they. But we may be glad that 
we have not been forced, or persuaded, to go a-head quite so fast, 
and that we can still keep our right hands in our pockets if we 
have a mind. 


MARRIAGE MARKET AND BELGRAVIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Ww are not among those who would treat with contempt the 
- wail of despair that has lately issued from Belgravia. 
Business is slack everywhere ; but in the matrimonial market we 
are well aware that matters are fast verging to a commercial 
crisis, The market is absolutely glutted with unsaleable young 
ladies. Heiresses, of course, are still brisk, and something is 
doing in pretty orphans. A little inquiry has been made for 
motherless articles of prime quality, the absence of a mother-in- 
law increasing the price considerably. But buyers will not look 
at the ordinary, well-chaperoned, pink and white, unexceptionable 
young lady. Whole rows of them may be seen undisposed of in 
any ball-room, wrapped up in their own weight of tarlatan, and 
exhibiting themselves to some sauntering and languid eldest son. 
They are of all kinds, fair and dark, simpering and demure; and 
of all growths, from the blooming débutante of the last drawing- 
room to the pale ball-worn veteran upon whom the shades of 
old-maidship are rapidly lengthening. The eldest son eyes 
them all with a polite insouciance, as a well-fed fish eyes 
the bait on a bright day. The angler whom he fears sits against 
the wall, looking disinterested and indifferent ; but he has pro- 
bably had one or two narrow escapes, and he knows and re- 
spects her skill. He is proof against all the aliurements she 
ean contrive. In vain has the cost of dress quadrupled in 
recent years. In vain have the dressés swelled below and 
shrunk above, resulting in milliners’ bills of extraotdina 
length and shoulders of extraordinary expanse. The article 1s 
ot up for the market with admirable skill; but buyers have 
lost all confidence, and the commoner qualities are quite un- 
marketable. Under these circumstances, Belgravia has uttered 
a piteous appeal for succour to thé public opinion of the world 
that lives outside its charmed circle. Such an appeal speaks 
for itself. Nothing but the extremity of distress could have 
extracted it. A trader would as soon think of prematurely pub- 
lishing his own bankruptcy as a mother of needlessly admitting 
that she had failed in the great maternal function of catchin 
elder sons. . The confession will not be extorted from her ti 
July after July has passed over her head, and each time she has 
felt that she has lost a season. 
Many various reasons have been assigned for this melanchol 
stagnation in an interesting trade. Some lay it to the eepatels 
leled selfishness of the young men of the present day, others to 


- the luxury of the clubs. But the favourite theory attributes the 


eduse to the unustal fascinations which are on all hands asctibed 
to the present race of “ pretty horse-breakers.” This subject 
has elicited an amount of enthusiasm from some of the news- 
paper correspondents which makes us hope that the days of 

vidian poetry are not absolutely extinct. One gentleman at- 
tributes to the Corinnas of his acquaintance a list of virtues far 
surpassing those which ordinarily appear upon the tombstones 


of late lamented wives: He sees in them not only the usual 
charms which their success implies; but even the refinement of 
manner and the economy of domestic management which he pro- 
fesses himself unable to discover in fashionable matrons. He evi- 
dently represents the most advanced school upon the conjugal 
question. He belongs to the party of progress in domestic 
politics. He looks upon the marriage ceremony as a medieval 
rite of a deleterious cter, which quite accounts for all femi- 
nine shortcomings. No doubt; when Sir Cresswell has pursued 
his congenial labours a little longér, we shall be of his mind. 
But at present we cannot — to go the whole way witli 
him. € incline to the old belief, that pretty horse-breakers 
oceasionally spend money, and that superior refinement is not 
necessarily the result of a vicious life. If we might ventute to 
assign a cause for the pfesent paralysis of that commerce whose 
clearing-house is in St. Géorge’s, Hanover-square, we should 
that it was much the same cause as that to which all trade fai- 
lures are owing: No one believes a tradesman who imputes his 
ill-suceéss to the uhaecountable ill-temper of his customers ; and 
we are not inclined to give more credit to the mammas who attri: 
bute the scarcity of marriages to the abominable backwardnes’ 
of young men. The truth is, that the evil in both cases has the 
same origin. Customers and bridegrooms will come fast énough 
if the goods offered are worth the pricé they are asked to pay: 
both cases the price is t60 atid the goods ate too 
worthlezs. 

The enterprising mothers who get up their daughters for the 
what a man looks for in a wife is a bad imitation of a “ pretty 
horsebreaker.” Putting morality aside for the moment; the 
functions of those two institutions are very intelligible and very 
distinct. The aim of the latter is sheer amusement. When she 
has succeeded in amusing the man whom she is fleecing, she has 
accomplished the end of hér elevated vocation ; and as soon as 
by that means she has taken all the available wool off him; she 
has nothing to do but to fet rid of him as fast as possible, and 
look for some one else. If, therefore, such a thing exists as a 
woman brought up for this trade, her education would 
correspond with this end. She would be sedulously taught every 
kind of accomplishment. She would learn to sing well, dance 
well, ride well; to flirt amusingly, to move gracefully, to dress 
attractively. So she would be best fitted to afford men the 
amusement for which, during the earlier years of life, they 
are willing to pay so dearly and to go through so much moral 
degradation. Badly enough, this is precisely the education 
which numbers of careful mothers give to their daughters. 
Any stranger who knew nothing of our customs, and judged of 
people’s motives merely from their acts, would imagine that 
most of the young ladies in Belgravia were being educated to be 
pretty horse-breakers. Their training is concentrated on this 
one point, that they may be eligible objects for young gentle- 
men to make love to. It mever seems to have ovcurred to 
those who have had the devising of fashionable female educa- 
tion that there will be a period in a woman's life when she 
will, or ought to cease being made love to. On the prosaic 
duties which lie beyond that interesting epoch no educator bestows 
athought. The whole training is devoted to a preparation for 
her young-lady existence, which is, according to the present 
fashion, diametrically thereverseof what the whole of the rest of her 
life ought to be. It is strange enough that. any rational beings 
should think this a wholesome education for their daughters; 
but it is stranger still that they should think it the way to ensure 
their getting husbands. All that it does ensure them is plenty 
of flirtation. Theidea seems to be, that whatever men will flirt with, 
that they will also marry—an idea which a very brief experience 
should have sufficed to dispel. The majority of fashionable mothers 
appear to have studied with envy the accomplishments of the 
pretty horse-breakers, and to have conceived the ingenious plan 
of entrapping men to make wives of their daughters by fitting 
them to be their mistresses. No wonder this clever stratagem 
breaks down in practice. In the first place, it is idle for the ama- 
teurs to attempt to compete with the profession. If mere oped 
of amusement is to be the object of education, those who aré 
weighted with any of the shackles of morality, howéver slight, 
will be outrun by those who are absolutely free. In the second 
place; men are not quite such lunatics as the fashionable 
mothers appear to think. They know that the power of 
amusement may beguile odd evenings during a few years 
of life. But to pass a whole life with a woman who can do 
nothing but amuse; is like dining for life on sugar-candy: The 
inass of men, moral or im are perfectly aware that the 
qualifications of a companion for life are of a very different kind, 
and that a lively mistress would be a most intolerable wife: 
Young ladies are taught to play to admiration, to dance beauti- 
fully, and to chaff | and if they ye for 
“ tem engagements;” the preparation wou 
The df etcules before di oom, therefore, je 
St. John’s Wood offers him the real thing ; Belgravia offers him 
a washed-out and im imitation. But Belgravia insists 
that. he shall tie himself to the inferior article for life; while 
St. John’s Wood is content that he should change whenever he 
thinks fit. The results to which a rivalry conducted on these 
terms génefally leads may be deplorable, bit can hardly be - 


called wonderful. ia must not be surprised if the immoral 
oy to permanent Hetere, and if the moral 
men look elsew ‘or genuine wives. 
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Unluckily, the mothers do not take this view of the subject. 
They imagine that their daughters, vee been duly crammed 
with ornamental accomplishments and with nothing else, are all 
that men could desire fur wives. Under this impression they 
charge for them a price which is prohibitory to all but eldest 
sons. The young lady must “ be supported in the style of living 
to which she has been accustomed.” * other words, her husband 
must be as rich as her father is, and as her eldest brother will be. 
Then there is that feudal heriot levied by the attorneys upon all 
marriages in the upper class, which goes by the name of settle- 
ments. Of course these difficulties do not affect an eldest son. 
Except in paying a heavy blackmail to the lawyers and severely 
trying everybody’s temper, settlements do not do much harm to 
those happy mortals who are able to rest content with invest- 
ments in Ae or in the Three per Cents. But, by a cruel dis- 
pensation of Providence, the number of eldest sons is limited ; 
and the doctrine that every young lady must live as luxuriously 
as her mother is living, and is to marry no one 
who is not in a position to “settle” all his own money 
—that is, to part with all control over it—effectually puts 
the younger sons out of the question. No wonder there is a 
famine of bridegrooms. We can only suggest one remedy to the 
distressed Belgravian mothers. It may seem startling at first 
sight, but we are sure that, the more they think over it, the more it 
will commend itself to their maternal aspirations. It is that the 
eldest sons should be allowed, like the Mahometans, to marry 
four wives a-piece. If this measure does not remedy the evil, of 
course it will be open for consideration whether the permissive 
legislation should not be made compulsory, and the eldest sons 
forced to marry four wives a-piece. But we entertain a san- 

uine hope that no such harsh proceeding would be necessary. 
ft is generally acknowledged that the tendency of polygamy is 
to reduce wives to the condition of mistresses—a change which 
would exactly adapt itself to the education of most Belgravian 
young ladies; and the new law would of course get rid at once 
of the appalling scarcity of partis which carries terror to every 
maternal heart. As forthe younger sons, they should, in such a 
case, no longer be allowed to tempt unwary young ladies from 
a loyal and steady devotion to the main chance. Perhaps the 
best way would be to retort on them the insult of Mount Athos, 
and to forbid them eveh to darken the Belgravian pavement with 
their detrimental shadows. 


ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIETY. 


T is not very long since a comedy called Up at the Hills 

was performed at the St. James’s Theatre. ‘The author, 
Mr. Tom Taylor, is the English Lope de Vega for literary 
fertility. But it is easier to write often and cleverly than to 
produce accurate descriptions of life. Up at the Hills gives just 
such a view of Anglo-Indian society as was pretty sure to find 
favour with a home audience. Gambling, swearing, and loose 
social morality, with the naturalyaccompaniments of brandy- 
pawnee, beer, and soda-water, and a dash of doubtful Indian 
slang, form the prominent features. The plot and the working 
out of it are both in the highest degree improbable. An officer 
of the conventional type appropriated on the stage to military 
blackguards pays court to a handsome widow with more money 
than wit. His designs upon her person and purse are frustrated 
by the energetic, and not less unscrupulous manceuvres of the 
colonel’s wife, and the baffled schemer ends by a marriage with 
the ayah. We suspect Anglo-Indians would think his rascality 
more than sufficiently punished by so improbable a union. Two 
young girls, fresh from England, are provided with husbands as 
summarily, and we may hope more satisfactorily. In the few 
days which the plot covers, one is handed over to an old doctor 
who has served his time, and the other consoles herself with a 
young ensign who has just been fleeced by the wicked major. 
The natives who appear upon the stage talk in that artificial 
jargon which, though familiar enough to the readers of the 
Arabian Nights, is unknown at the real Hills or in the Indian 
bazaars. Straws show the wind, and a trifle of this sort has a 
certain value as indicating popular English notions op the habits 
and daily life of society in Teds. 

People who stay at home must of course borrow their ideas of 
things abroad from the reports of travellers, who proverbially 
tell strange tales. Perhaps no country or society has received 
greater injustice in this respect than India and her Euro- 
pean residents. Even at the present day, when an unpre- 
cedented interest in Indian affairs has been excited by the thril- 
ling horrors of the still recent mutinies, the mass of educated 
ay have no very clear idea whether the Hills are in Bengal 
or Madras, and, except for Sir C. Trevelyan’s unsuccessful 
audacity, would scarcely have known that we had a Governor 
at Madras. With respect to the every-day life and occupations 
of our countrymen in the East, there is even deeper ignorance. 
The old type of Anglo-Indian life, as drawn in the novels and 
plays of a past generation, is still implicitly believed in and re- 

roduced, with scarcely any change from the days of Warren 

astings. Nabob and millionaire were then regarded as con- 
vertible terms, and the East was looked upon as an El Dorado 
where gold lay gently to the hand. The same vague belief in an 
unlimited supply of rupees appears in the play which has been 
applauded as a rig. 8 of life “Up at the Hills.” Here, 
however, it is not the civilian, but the colonel’s wife, who muni- 
ficently bestows goo/. upon a drunken captain, and promises 


1000/. more to the sinning but repentant major. A hundred years 
ago, when peers pensioned off their valets with civil appoint- 
ments, and when power in distant magistracies was almost irre- 
sponsible, these stories contained no doubt a partial, though 
exaggerated element of truth. In the palmy days of the departed 
Company’s reign, cases often Pate | in which large fortunes 
were amassed with a marvellous rapidity. The exact process 
by which this result was attained few except those interested 
in the business cared to inquire. Scandalous people, indeed, 
whispered—and even the more charitable thought.—that law was 
not always administered in our Eastern dependencies by a Justice 
with bandaged eyes and unerring scales, and that the judge's 
ermine might sometimes conceal fabrics of a less judicial kind. 
But shawls and chains, and even gold mohurs, were looked upon 
with very tolerant eyes by the public of that day, as only fair 
perquisites to men who sacrificed the comforts of England for 
the scorching sun of India. All these things have now become but 
as idle tales of the past. Colossal fortunes, save by trade, areas little 
known in the India of the present day as the ichthyosauri of the 
antediluvian era. The wasteful extravagance and largehanded 
hberality for which the Nabob of former times was renowned, 
have almost ceased to exist except in traditions of the past. The 
pruning-knife of reform has cut too deeply into the branches of 
the pagoda-tree to allow of any very rich gleanings being 
gathered into private garners. Men who find it difficult to keep 
house and pay their monthly instalments to the Fund cannot 
buy an estate and a borough when they return. For, though 
still professedly untouched, the incomes of both the Civil Service 
and the army—particularly the latter—have already been 
greatly reduced. The irregular extra pay of the one, and the 
command and staff allowances of the other, are now to 
a considerable extent abolished. Competition wallahs, who 
will do the maximum of work for the minimum of pay, are rapidly 
supplanting the old family interest that regarded India as a 
property. Even the tax-gatherer has at last found his way into 
this rich portion of British domain, and Income-tax and import 
duties are becoming household words and unpleasant realities. 

These, and other such causes, especially the more frequent 
intercourse with Europe, have produced their natural effects on 
Indian life. The gulf which formerly divided the Anglo-Indian 
from his countrymen at home has now in a great measure been 
bridged over. Abuses which were once unheeded, because 
unknown, or but faintly rumoured from the remote East, are 
proclaimed on every house-top through the length and breadth 
of England. The lax social morality which tradition reports 
to have prevailed in the civil and military circles fifty years 
since, and which Up at the Hills depicts as still the order 
of the day, has been shamed into propriety, and is careful, in 
public at least, to feign a virtue, if it has it not. Swearin 
and drunkenness have become almost as rare and exception 
among the higher classes in India as in England. Indeed, if 
due allowance be made for the influences of a parching climate, 
and the temptations peculiar to life under the tropics, the 
balance might be rather in favour of India. 

But Anglo-Indian society has perhaps suffered in part by its 
own fault. If it was not vicious, it was scandalous, and paraded 
its belief in evils which did not exist. There is some truth 
in the charge that English men and women there, like the 
public of old Athens, chiefly amuse themselves with telling 
or hearing some new thing—ofien untrue, and mostly un- 
charitable. But, after all, scandalous gossip is not confined 
to India, though circumstances may there favour its ranker 
luxuriance. Man is a gregarious animal, and wherever people 
most do congregate, whether on business or pleasure, the 
tongue will usually be most freely exercised. Even the emptiest 
babbler must have a subject on which to discourse. In 
England, where the daily newspaper provides abundant topics of 
interest, this want is rarely felt. But in India, where the move- 
ments of regiments from one station to another, or the latest 
promotions in the various services, form nearly the exclusive 
material for conversation, local and personal subjects help to 
supply the deficiency. At the evening drive, the dinner-table, 
or the ball-room, the men, tired out with office work or military 
duty during the day, are indisposed for further mental exertion ; 
and the women gladly welcome, at any price, a release from the 
monotony and silence of Indian in-door l:fe. For alady in India 
is commonly deprived of those home duties and occupations which 
brighten and give a perpetual charm to the domestic hearth in 
England. The care and education of her own children 
are denied to the mother in a country where she most needs such 
employment. If not prepared to part with them at an early 
age, she must run the risk of losing them altogether; and 
then what has she to supply their place and lighten the oppres- 
sive leisure which their + thesove as created? The English- 
woman at home may escape from the dulness and solitude of her 
own drawing-room by out door exercise and amusements at any 
hour of the day throughout the year; but the killing sun or 
merciless hot breeze caapag | keeps her less fortunate sister in 
the East a close prisoner to the house, from sunrise to sunset, 
all the year round. Without asserting, therefore, that Indian 
small-talk is always either edifying or charitable, we yet doubt 
its being much inferior, either in character or quality, to what 
circulates in country towns at home; and we incline to think 
that if it is, the excuse in the former case is far greater than 


in the latter. But already a considerable improvement has 
taken place in this respect, owing to the closer communion now 
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existing between East and West. Every fortnight a fresh mail 
brings to the various Presidencies an influx of new ideas, Euro- 
pean civilization, and the latest inteiligence. Strong as are 
the objections to the scheme for amalgamating the Queen’s and 
the late Company’s armies, the change may possibly be useful in 
one point of view, as helping to introduce a more healthy life and 
feeling into somewhat stagnant circles. While the officers of the 
old Company’s English regiments were like serfs bound to the 
soil, and with no _ hopes of spending the best years of their lives 
anywhere but in India, it was likely that their thoughts and habits 
should become contracted to the narrow and uninteresting circle in 
which they were destined to move. England was only a far-off 
promised land, which they might never live to behold again, or, 
at best, only revisit, wearied and worn out with service, to finda 
lonely grave. What wonder if, with such a prospect before them, 
their national feelings became deadened, if not quite extinct, and 
they lived in forgetfulness of aland which had forgotten them ? 

A play at the St. James’s Theatre must not be regarded too 
seriously. Yet itis from just such a piece as Up at the Hills, 
with at most the more solid commentary of two or three leading 
articles, that nine out of ten people derive their notions of an 
empire vaster than Europe. Weare not disposed to quarrel with 
the public which takes thoughts and facts in the readiest shape, 
and with least trouble to itself; but it is a question whether 
dramatic writers who necessarily exercise a powerful influence 
over public opinion would not do well to study accurately the 
society they profess to describe. Itis no light responsibility which 
a person incurs who, however unintentionally, is the means of 
conveying a false impression to others as to the character and 
condition of a far distant community. Doubtless it is much more 
amusing, and toa certain extent legitimate, to censure or hold 
up to ridicule the faults and weaknesses of a corrupt state of 
society. But it is neither just nor edifying to foster prejudice 
at the expense of truth by allowing caricature to degenerate 
into all but libel. Unjust accusations and flippant sarcasms 
may irritate and estrange those against whom they are directed, 
but cannot be expected to produce any beneficial results. In 
the disastrous American war which ended in the loss of thirteen 
flourishing provinces, the bitter and unscrupulous attacks of 
the press on the despised colonists served not a little to fan the 
flame and render the breach irreparable. Englishmen do not 
become less sensitive to satire or less tenacious of their repu- 
tations because transplanted to a foreign soil. There may be 
little danger of losing India in the same way that America 
slipped from our grasp, but we cannot suppose that people 
will feel much love for those by whom they are habitually 
misrepresented. This has been too much the case with 
many of the most popular sketches of Indian society which 
have appeared of late years. Piquant stories and amusing 
anecdotes have been carelessly introduced to lighten and make 
acceptable more serious matter, and these have been too readily 
received as true pictures of the normal state of things amongst 
the English residents in the East. We trust that the day may 
ye come when Anglo-Indian manners and customs, drawn from 
ife as it now is, and not as it was half a century ago, will be 
given to the world by some trustworthy and impartial pen. Such 
a work would be an invaluable pendant to the political histories 
of Mill, Elphinstone, and Kaye. 


THE GUARDS’ MARCH. 


as melancholy incident which accompanied the late removal 
of the Fusilier Guards from London to Aldershot gained for 
it the name of the Fatal March—as if the ranks of the battalion 
has been visibly thinned by its performance, and as if the men 
were still suffering from the hardships they had to encounter. 
Such a heading would place this march in the same class of 
military operations as the conflict at the Kyber Pass or the first 
attack on the Taku Forts. Indeed, we were told that it surpassed 
many Indian battles in the casualties which it entailed. We hope 
that Indian warriors were gratified by the comparison. Seldom, 
we should think, have facts been more exaggerated or misrepre- 
sented than they were jn the startling description which brought 
the affair under public notice. It conveyed, and seemed intended 
to convey, the impression that the men were cruelly overweighted, 
that the clothing they wore was an outrage upon common-sense, 
and that they were forbidden to dispense with any trifling part 
of it asa relief from the oppressive heat in which they were 
compelled to march. The evidence given on the first day of the 
inquest by a private was made the foundation for a leading 
article by the Times. The statements he made were adopted 
without waiting for corroboration, and a bitter sarcasm was at 
once poured forth on the whole proceeding. Military discipline 
was proclaimed to be at variance with common sense. “ Stark 
maniacs’’ was the mild term applied to the authorities who were 
responsible for such arrangements, and, by employing very 
restricted premisses, a conclusion was drawn 
that the march was a military blunder. 

Putting out of sight the question how far it is desirable 


_to seize a casual opportunity to throw contemptuous ridicule 


on the mode of conducting the service, nothing could be 
more unfair than to prejudge the case at that stage of the 
inquiry. The second day’s evidence presented things in a very 
diferent light. The seventy pounds’ weight, at which the private 
estimated the things he had to carry, proved by experiment to 
be only forty-nine pounds. The tenritle bearskin of which 


complained is stated by a medical officer on his professional know- 
ledge, and by a field officer on his experience, to be the safest 
head-dress that can be worn under a hot sun, but those men who 
preferred the lightness of the forage cap were not prevented 
from indulging their taste. They were also able to take off 
their stocks and unbutton their coats if they pleased. For the 
fact that the deceased wore two pairs of trousers no one but 
himself was answerable. The strictness of ordinary parade 
rules was relaxed for the occasion, and the indulgence of the 
colonel was assisted by the generosity of the other officers in 
relieving as far as possible the irksomeness of the march. 
Under these circumstances, it was as absurd as it was uncalled- 
for to condemn every arrangement connected with the march 
because the day happened to be peculiarly hot. A man who 
could choose his own costume for walking eighteen miles in such 
weather would no more copy a soldier than he would carry a 
pack in emulation of a pedlar, but both soldier and pedlar are 
subject to other considerations beyond the inconvenience of a 
hot day. It is very desirable that any defects of equipment 
should be pointed out and commented upon, with a view to their 
improvement, but it is not desirable that they should be thus 
exaggerated and misrepresented. When Hogarth was blamed 
for filling his picture of the ‘“‘ March to Finchley” with a variety 
of incidents, some humorous, some pathetic, and some disgust- 
ing, but all suggestive of a disorderly and ill-conducted move- 
ment, he excused himself by pleading that it was only a few 
stragglers in the rear he had represented as so engaged, 
and pointed to the good order in which he had drawn 
the main body in the distance, as a proof that he intended 
no scorn on the general bearing of the regiment. But 
his explanations ee not change the background into the fore- 
ground. The main body is barely noticeable beyond the kissing, 
pilfering, maudlin, and riotous groups which he has chosen to 
place in iront, and the spectator can hardly help forming ideas 
very uncomplimentary to the household troops of King George. 
An equally unhappy picture of Queen Victoria's Guards, and 
the miseries of their march, was drawn in that part of the 
Times to which many people confine their attention. Only 
“Constant Readers” were likely to correct their ideas by 
studying the continuation of the inquest and the letter from a 
correspondent, which appeared together a few days afterwards. 
In this letter the question of loading and clothing the soldier 
was well treated, and the subject deserves general attention, as 
we are all interested in the efliciency dependent on those points. 
It is costly as well as mortifying if half the men in any expedi- 
tion are liable to be knocked up after a fortnight’s campaigning. 
If the dress they now wear does entail such a result, it cannot 
be too soon amended. If the weight they have to carry is 
really too great, it had better be reduced; but we think the 
fault lies rather in men not carrying weight often enough than 
in their having too much to carry. That the articles which an 
infantry soldier requires to keep him in health, and fit him to 
meet the enemy at any time or place, should be carried by him- 
self, we consider indispensable. We cannot that to convey 
them by transport animals would be as “broad as it is long.” 
Nothing could be imagined more certain to hamper the move- 
ments of an army than that every half-dozen or dozen men should 
require a beast of burden to be continually within reach. That 
private soldiers should bear their own personal baggage has been 
expected of them from time immemorial; and as they have not 
degenerated, that we know of, it is but reasonable to expect of 
them the same thing now. Their fitness to do so really depends far 
more on acquired habit than on inherent strength. Abundant 
illustrations of this may be observed in ordinary life. 
A common porter or a Swiss guide carries burdens with greater 
ease than ordinary travellers, not because he is stronger than 
they, but because he is inured to the work and they are not. 
Better illustrations are met with in the weaker sex. A nursery- 
maid, hardly full grown, carries a child on her arm for hours 
together—or, at any rate, used to do so before those 
luxurious perambulators were introduced. Put that child into 
the hands of Paterfamilias and he is glad to get rid of the weight 
in a few minutes. But it is among the lower classes that nursing 
wer is most developed, and best shows how much may 
done in this way by daily custom. In the small streets 
and courts of a town there seems no limit to the smallness 
of a girl who may be entrusted with the care of a baby. 
and it is wonderful to see little bits of children proudly strutting 
along with infants in their arms almost as big as themselves. 
“Use is second nature.” No proverb is more true than this. The 
effects of use are so gradual and imperceptible that it is hard to 
say what things we do from nature and what from custom, or to 
appreciate how much facility and endurance follow upon practice, 
here would seem, for example, to be little muscular exertion in 
writing a letter ; but, if the left hand be used for a change instead 
of the right, it will be found that, after the first awkwardness has 
vanished, the fingers become cramped and literally fatigued by 
the process. It is not even necessary that there should be any 
movement to induce fatigue. To assume a particular attitude, 
however easy, and retain it for long together, becomes in itself’ 
an exertion. -Artists learn by experience how difficult it is to 
keep the figures who sit as models in exactly the same position. 
Beginners are even subject to faint in the course of a sitting. In 
these cases, the result is certainly not due to tight tunics or stocks 
—it comes from making an unusual demand on the bodily powers, 


he | and the surest remedy is to regularly repeat the cause. 
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How clearly the importance of accustoming their soldiers in 
pe ce to the exertion which would be required in war was under- 
stood by the Romans, and how vigorously the principle was 
applied, may be read in the pages of Gibbon. e should do 
well to follow their example; but our system differs as much 
from theirs in practice as our name for a body of soldiers 
differs from theirs in derivation. With us, it implies armed men 
them, it meant exercised men (exercitus); and so 
ar did they carry out the meaning, that the weapons used for 
instruction were double the weight of those employed in actual 
warfare. But, assuming that practice is all that is necessary for 
our soldiers to bear their arms, accoutrements, and necessaries 
for twenty miles without being overcome by the work or treating 
it as an unusual feat, the problem remains to find some way of 
making that practice a part of their ordinary barrack life. It 
would seem as simple to direct that men should always wear 
their knapsacks as that they should always wear their stocks ; 
but the knapsack is nothing without the full complement 
of things inside. If it had to be worn on every parade, a man’s 
whole time would be spent in packing and unpacking it. The 
annoyance would be grievous and the plan impracticable. Ordi- 
nary forms of labour would hardly answer the same purpose. 
They would certainly improve a man’s general condition of body, 
but would not make him less susceptible of weariness under an 
unaecustomed load. Moreover, we apprehend that any plan 
which depended on the voluntary working of the soldiers would 
rove insufficient. Like the majority of men in every class of 
ife, they do the work which comes to them in course of routine, 
but are not easily moved to undertake more. Self-help is a gift 
as rare as it is valuable, and must not be relied on for reforming 
a general evil. The system to be desired is one which would 
allow nothing to supersede it, and would make a few hours’ work 
in marching order, or under an equivalent weight, an inseparable 

part of the day’s duty. 

It would also be of practical use if officers made themselves 
acquainted with such maxims of training as would apply to the 
performance of a severe march, in order that they might know 
what to forbid and what to allow. Many a man might be saved 
to the ranks if he were prevented from yielding to some natural 
inclination. It is one of the greatest trials of discipline to secure 
obedience to such orders. Any appeal even to common sense is 
useless. Our men in the Crimea would persist in eating unripe 
fruit, in spite of all advice, when the cholera had already begun 
its ravages; and on the present occasion several of the Fusiliers 
were laid up by drinking the impure water which they were 
cautioned to avoid. 

Our infantry are already well clothed, well armed, and well 
instructed in the use of their rifles. They only require more 
work to be equal or superior to any that the world can produce. 
Sir John Moore owed much of his reputation to the skilful 
manner in which he trained the light division at Shorneliffe, and 
the reserve brigade which covered his retreat to Corunna distin- 
guished itself by the hardiness it displayed. It traversed eighty 
miles in two marches, passed several nights in the snow, was 
seven times engaged with the enemy, and had, after all, fewer 
men missing than any of the other divisions. Soldiers like these 
would not be produced under a system of relieving them from 
all burdens and sparing them from all marches. 


SCOTS WHA HAE. 


Ww: have heard very little lately about the heraldic grievances 
of Scotland, but it must not therefore be inferred that the 
spirit of Scottish nationality is asleep. It is, on the contrary, 
very wide awake indeed, and kicking and plunging desperately 
in its efforts to attract public notice. If the more rabid patriots 
of Scotland have remained quiet for a longer period than usual, 
it has only been because they were organizing their forces for a 
new demonstration on a scale of unprecedented grandeur. The 
result of their efforts is now before us, and abundantly shows 
that while the nationality epidemic has taken a fresh form, and 
has broken out in a fresh place, it rages quite as virulently as 
ever. 

Most Englishmen will probably require to be reminded that 
some five years ago an agitation was set on foot for the erection 
of a monument to the national hero whom Mr. Clifford has called 
the Scottish Nana Sahib. A subscription list was opened 
in every community of Scotchmen at home and abroad, 
and the subsequent struggle between the two most promi- 
nent Northern virtues— patriotism and economy — though 
necessarily a long and severe one, has at last terminated in a 
compromise sufficiently favourable to the former. At the 
end of five years, the originators of the movement have scraped 
together somewhere about 5500/. towards a sum of 7oool. 
estimated as the total cost of the monument; and, a patriot having 
been found ardent enough and rich enough to guarantee the 
balance, they have considered themselves justified in setting to 
work. The 24th of June, being the anniversary of the battle of 
Bannockburn, was chosen for laying the foundation-stone of a 
building which we hope may not share the fate of that other 
national monument still standing unfinished on the Calton-hill. 
The Abbey Craig, near Stirling, is the favoured site of this great 
—— enterprise, and, barring accidents, will sooner or later 


adorned, or disfigured, as the case may be, by a “ Scottish 


winding staircase,” forming “ the a to several spacious 
and lofty halls ;” and the whole is to be surmounted by an “im- 
perial open crown, upwards of fifty feet high, and built of pure 
white sandstone.” So far, one does not very well make out what 
there will be about the queer structure thus described to show 
in whose honour it is erected; but, “should the funds admit,” 
this objection will be fully met by lacing a “marble statue of 
Wallace in the upper gallery, or hall.” Whatever doubts there 
may be as to the beauty or appropriateness of the projected 
monument, it is certain that the solemnity of laying the founda- 
tion-stone seemed at the time to be a great and gratifying success. 
The day was observed as a general holiday in Stirling and its neigh- 
bourhood ; enthusiastic visitors flocked from all parts of Scotland 
to be present at the ceremony ; an imposing procession was got 
up, with plenty of music and flags; the cannon of Stirling Castle 
fired a salute; and there was a grand banquet in the evening, with 
an unlimited supply of patriotic eloquence and toddy. A duke was 
rocured to lay the stone, and the author of the History of Euro 
in forty volumes to assist at the speech-making. Little did the 
people on this side of the Tweed—immersed in sordid specuia- 
tions on the consequences of the Sultan's death and of the French 
recognition of Italy, with other topics of limited interest to 
mankind—imagine the mighty emotions which on the 24th of 
June were thrilling the sister kingdom to her heart’s core. The 
majority of Englishmen, we fear, are too shaky in their chro- 
nology even to have remembered that that day was connected 
with any more important event than the falling due of the half- 
year’s rent. 

And here we come to the one fatal drawback on the success of 
the occasion. The jubilant festivity of Midsummer-day already 
contained within it the seeds of vexation and disappointment. 
It is evident, from the tone of the speeches, that everybody who 
took part in it considered himself to be assisting at a great event 
which all the world was watching with breathless interest ; and 
the discovery that, after all, nobody has been looking, must go far 
to spoil everything. The ostensible purpose of the Stirling patriots 
—and a perfectly legitimate one—was to build a monument to 
the memory of Wallace, who, whatever may have been his actual 
character, may, at all events, be taken as the typical representative 
of a certain class of facts and ideas forming a part of the national 
history and life. But, in reality, the monument was not built to 
Wallace, but af England. The prevailing sentiment of the day 
was not a desire to honour the memory of a national hero, but a cu- 
riosity to know what people in England would say; and their insen- 
sibility must, therefore, have been peculiarly exasperating. No 
doubt everybody who took: part in the proceedings, either with 
tongue or purse, would indignantly repudiate the imputation of 
caring for English opinion. But as almost all the speakers, both 
at the Abbey Craig ceremony and at the subsequent dinner, took 
English opinion for their chief text, and as England on the whole 
got a good deal more attention than Sir William Wallace, we 
may be excused for believing that the effect to be produced 
south of the Tweed was the point of paramount interest. Not 
that the tone adopted with reference to England was exclusively 
one of defiance. In their attitude towards the less important 
section of the island, the ultra-nationalists of Scotland appear to 
be pretty equally divided into two parties—the one solemn and 
sentimental, the other pugnacious and bounceable. Of these, the 
former was principally represented on the 24th of June by Sir 
Archibald Alison, and the latter by Professor Blackie. It is 
satisfactory to know that Sir Archibald Alison and his followers 
look upon England as worthy of encouragement rather than 
otherwise, and are kind enough to see great advantages in the 
Act of Union. They regard the foundation of the Wallace 
monument as an occasion for mutual forgiveness and brotherly 
love. They are anxious to deprecate any soreness of feeling 
which the event may be supposed to create on this side of the 
Border. Nothing pains them so much as to be accused of 
“stirring up long-buried national jealousies and re-awakening 
international dissension.” They labour to reconcile their 
Southern fellow-subjects to the defeat of Bannockburn; and the 
great chief of the school brings all his pompous rhetoric and pon- 
derous learning to prove that it was the best thing that could 
have happened to England as well as to Scotland, and that Eng- 
lishmen really ought not to take it too much to heart. While 
Sir Archibald Alison and the sentimentalists would like to be 
smoking a perpetual Pipe of peace with their English brethren, 
Professor Blackie and his party breathe nothing but indignation 
against the insolent Southron. They do not exactly advocate a 
repeal of the Union, but they are clearly of opinion that its 
advantages are exclusively on the English side. As regards the 
Wallace monument, they make no pretence of a wish to spare 
English susceptibilities, but, on the contrary, delight in thinkin 
that they are riding over them roughshod. The more Englan 
objects to the monument the more determined they are that the 
monument shall be built. They keep their shirt-sleeves perma- 
nently rolled up and their elbows permanently squared, in 
readiness for the row which they are always vainly endeavouring 
to get up. We hardly know which of these two parties will have 
been most disappointed on finding that Englishmen are not 
inclined either to join in the melting mood of the one or to 
resent the fanfarronade of the other, and that an Anglo-Seottish 
fraternization festival and an opposition monument to King 
Edward I. are alike out of the question. 


baronial tower, fully two hundred feet high, and thirty-six feet 
furnished with “an open octagon 


square.” This tower is to be 


It is seldom that we have come across anything so th 
provincial in tone and style as the Of 
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ideas a lifetime of Greek and German study has done so 
very little to expand. The word provincialism, as applied to a 
Scottish rights agitation, is, we are aware, the most deadly 
offence that can be offered to a Scotchman ; but it is unfortu- 
nately the only word by which thoughts and language like those 
of Professor Blackie can be correctly characterized. By provin- 
cialism we do not mean a wholesome interest in local affairs, of 
however trivial a kind, but the mental condition of a community 
labouring under a diseased self-consciousness. Little Pedlington 
is not provincial because it takes a lively interest in the restora- 
tion of its principal pump, but because it imagines that its 
affairs are supremely interesting to mankind at large, and is 
always fancying itself the object of the admiration of friends or 
the envious malignity of rivals. In this sense of the word, no 
parish beadle in England was ever so eaten up with provincial con- 
ceit as Professor Blackie, who conceives himself and his country to 
be the intended victims of a dark and deep-laid conspiracy, led by 
the Times, and shared in by every man, woman, and child born 
south of the Tweed. He hugs the belief that there are some 
people who “ hate Scotland,” and of whom he in return pro- 
claims himself a “right honest hater.” He speaks with stern 
satisfaction of certain “ bitter enemies,” whom he believes him- 
self and his country to possess on the “ grimy banks of the muddy 
Thames.” He complains of a “ haughty and insolent endeavour” 
on the part of “English snobs” and “ Cockneys” to “swindle us out 
of our soul by insulting our national feelings, by slandering our 
national character, by trampling on our national institutions, by 
making a profane jest of our most sacred traditions, and by doing 
all they can to annihilate our national characteristics and erase 
our name and superscription from the medalled history of the 
British island.” The reader will observe the delicate expedient by 
which Professor Blackie manages to avoid using the hated term, 
Great Britain ; though, after all, if there is a “ British island,” it 
may as well have a name (especially if it has a medalled history), 
and one does not see why, once submitting to the necessity of 
speaking of England and Scotland in their geographical unity, 
he should object to the familiar appellative. But the Professor's 
vehemence in denouncing the commonalty of “ English snobs” 
is as nothing compared to the divine rage with which he is ani- 
mated when he comes to speak of the Zimes—or, as he calls it, 
by way of giving Cockney calumniators a specimen of Scotch 
wut, the “ misleading journal.” The whole of his little horizon 
seems to be clouded and obscured by the ever-present shadow 
of this “great enemy.” The Zimes has set its mark upon 
his character, and has absorbed his independence of thought 
and action. When he is in doubt what to do, he looks to see 
what the Times says. “In any public question, when the honour 
and interest of my country are concerned, it is enough for me to 
know that the Times is more than commonly insolent on the 


“one side, that I may be more than commonly zealous on 


the other. If the Times says that there ought to be 
no Wallace monument, then I at once come down with five 
guineas, or with fifty, or five hundred, if I have them. What 
the Times wishes not to be, in respect of Scotland, ought by all 
means to be, That has now become a fundamental principle 
inmy philosophy.” It is to be hoped that Professor Blackie will 
never find this philosophy break down with him, but such a 
catastrophe is only too easily conceivable. Suppose that, under 
the fostering influence of Printing-house-square opposition, the 
Wallace monument (statue and all) should be brought to com- 
pletion during his lifetime; and then suppose that the Times, 
on the morning of the inauguration, were to come out with a 
puff of the public-spirited Scotchmen who had just finished 
a beautiful architectural memorial of their national hero, Such 
an event is quite within the limits of possibility, for the Times is 
neither remarkable for unwavering consistency nor for faultless 
architectural taste. The Professor's triumph would then be at 
once converted into dust and ashes, leaving him nothing to look 
back upon but the sterile efforts of a wasted lifetime and a mis- 
spent five, or fifty, or five-hundred-pound note. If we are to 
assume that Professor Blackie’s senseless talk at Stirling is an 
expression of genuine opinion, it must be quite useless to 
make any attempt at conveying to his mind the feelings with 
which this kind of puerility is regarded by educated Englishmen. 

Curiously enough, this ardent nationalist is, as it happens, quite 
out of sympathy with the national spirit and temperament which 
he is so anxious to preserve untainted. It is a grand boast with 
him that his country “is not England, as it should be according 
to the new style of certain English snobs, nor Great Britain, ac- 
cording to the lawful phraseology of Acts of Parliament, but just 
Scotland.” A less Scottish sentiment than this never was uttered. 
As he himself reminds us when he indignantly laments that 
Scotchmen contribute to the “monstrous pampering of an 
overgrown metropolis,” his compatriots feel themselves capable 
of figuring on a larger stage than would be at their command if 
their country were “ just Scotland ;” and the history of British 
rule in India proves that one of the chief features of the Scottish 
character is a spirit of ubiquitous enterprise. A Scotchman who 
respects the Scottish national genius oonys not to forget that 
one of its principal characteristics—the characteristic which has 
served to render Scotland something more than a poverty-stricken 
appendage to the British empire—is a disposition to make the 
most of the as thang enjoyed by citizens of AE a Imperial 

a 


community. er all, Professor Blackie is but Sco 
in spite of himself. 


SIR JOHN PATTESON. 


O* Friday, the 28th of June, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Patteson expired at Feniton Court, his seat in Devonshire. 
For some years his health had suffered, but of late his disorders 
had assumed the form of a fatal disease, which he bore with sin- 
lar equanimity. During several weeks, indeed, his dissolution 
had been looked. for from day to day, though at last it took place 
somewhat suddenly. It is nine years since Sir John Patteson 
reluctantly retired from his seat on the Bench to enjoy that repose 
to which his labours entitled him. Many have occupied a more 
romineut place in the public service. The eminent person whose 
veath we deplore was neither Lord Chancellor nor Chief Justice. 
He was never in Parliament—never even wore a silk gown. 
And yet, from that memorable day on which, amid the respectful 
applause of a crowded Court and the universal regret of a noble 
rofession, he rose, for the last time, from his seat in the Queen’s 
nch, until the hour of his death, neither his great reputation 
as a lawyer, nor the touching admiration felt for him as a man, 
has suffered diminution. Few, indeed, ever exalted the position 
of a puisne Judge more than Mr. Justice Patteson. Itis but fit 
to pay a passing tribute to the memory of so consummate a 
magistrate and so admirable a man. , 
He was born in the year 1790, in the rectory house of his 
father, in Suffolk. Great men are said to derive from the 
mother much of their intellectual power, and possibly the family 
history of the late judge would confirm this theory. At the 
usual he was placed upon the foundation at Eton, in the 
days when Dr. Goodall was head-master. Amongst his tutors 
he numbered the present Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. 
Hodgson, the friend of Lord Byron, afterwards Provost of Eton ; 
and he used to tell how he and his tutor read together the proof- 
sheets of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, which had been sent by 
the noble poet. Like most Eton men, he had a passionate love 
for his school and all its recollections. Studious, intelligent, 
and persevering from childhood, he was distinguished as a 
scholar amongst his contemporaries. Even in his later years, 
he amused his leisure wah the studies of his youth; and, 
upon occasion, his remarkable memory would have enabled him 
to expose the pretensions of some ostentatious scholar had his 
kindness of nature permitted him. Once upon Circuit, a witness 
appeared in the box with a nose of remarkable length. Instantly, 
one of the junior barristers wrote down an excellent Greek 
epigram, which, ae passed muster with the Bar as an original 
production, was handed up to Mr. Justice Patteson, the presidin 
judge. Unhappily for the young barrister, the judge had 
the epigram in some old collection, and two published transla- 
tions of it into English. He at once wrote them down from 
memory, and, to the confusion of the pseudo-author and the 
amusement of his friends, handed the ope! back. Of course, 
the lively lawyer who had been found guilty of this sharp practice 
was bantered nota little. Presently, however, he recovered him- 
self, and said, “* Why, none of you would have detected me, had it 
not been for my Lord upon the Bench.” Nor was sound scholar- 
ship his only merit. is athletic exploits were hardly less 
memorable. Whether at football, or“ at the wall” in the fives- 
court or on the river, few could match him for strength and 
agility. To this very hour the memory of his boyish fame 
haunts those old “ playing-fields” by the banks of the Thames. 
From Eton he proceeded to Cambridge. Having won the Davies 
University Scholarship the first time 1t was contended for, and 
having obtained a Fellowship at King’s College, Cambridge, he 
betook himself to London. He began his career in the chambers 
of Godfrey Sykes, the eminent pleader, whose portrait was 
honoured by the late judge with a place in his gallery of famous 
lawyers, and afterwards entered those of Joseph Littledale, 
who became his intimate friend. The nervous pedantry of © 
Littledale, and his passion for minute accuracy, furnished many 
a good story; and although humour was not the forte of the late 
Sir John Patteson, he ame to relate with infinite gusto the strange 
perplexities in which his old master used to entangle himself by 
aiming at excess of accuracy in matters immaterial. About the 
year 1816 Patteson became a certificated special pleader, and 
numbered amongst his pupils many of those who have since 
adorned the Bench. His pupil-room was crowded, and his busi- 
ness rapidly increased. After the short period of five years be 
was called to the bar, and travelled the Northern Circuit, where 
he at once obtained a leading business and held his place against 
such men as Scarlett, Brougham, Parke, Alderson, and Tindal. 
It was an age of giants, and Patteson was one of them. He had, 
indeed, every quality of one lawyer. His readiness and acute- 
ness were pre-eminent. He had no difficulty in understanding the 
most complicated statement of fact, or in following the most 
subtle train of argument, His me was such that no fact, 
however minute, escaped him. The late Lord Campbell said 
of him that “he never forgot anything.” His erful 
judgment refused to be cajoled by any sophistry, however 
ingenious. He had, moreover, a perfect acquaintance with the 
principles of the English common law, and with the series 
of cases in which these principles have been established and 
illustrated. The edition of Saunders’ whieh bears his 
name and that of Mr. Justice Williams, is a monument of his 
industry and learning. Full as these are of cases and 
references, it is a singular fact, proving the marvellous > poe of 
his memory, that, unlike most lawyers, he never n up the 
new cases as they o¢curred. There is not a pencil-mark in any 
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single book in his lJaw-library—and of this he was justly 
proud. One of the greatest cases in which he was engaged at 
the Bar was that of Rennell against the Bishop of Lincoln. He 
argued it three times—the last time in the House of Lords alone ; 
and his argument prevailed. But it was in the King’s Bench 
that Mr. Justice Bayley threw down to the rising counsel the 
following note :—‘ Dear P., per Tenterden, C..J.—An admirable 
argument; shows him to be fit to be an early judge.” 
Having remained at the Bar only nine years, he was raised 
to the Bench by Lord Lyndhurst on the 12th of November, 1830 ; 
and, notwithstanding his comparative youth—for he was onl 
forty, and still wore a stuff gown—he at once acquired a high 
judicial reputation. The very day on which he took his seat at 
Guildhall, there was a case in which the late Lord Campbell was 
counsel on the one side and Lord Abinger on the other. Tt turned 
entirely upon a legal point, and these two most eminent leaders 
agreed to take the opinion of the new-made judge upon it. 
Doubting their sincerity, he proposed to take the opinion of 
the full Court, but they declared that they would be 
uite satisfied with his decision. Having read over the 
acts to ascertain their correctness, he at once pronounced 
his opinion, which neither side ever after attempted to impeach. 
From the time when he ascended the Bench till the day 
of his retirement, he continued to discharge his judicial duties 
with the most brilliant success. Nor is it any exaggeration to 
say that the great reputation enjoyed by the Queen’s Bench 
during the twenty years which elapsed between 1830 and 1850 
was due in a great measure to Mr. Justice Patteson. Those 
who knew the eminent men who presided over that Court are 
ready to bear witness that the admiration felt both by Lord 
Denman and Lord Campbell for their senior puisne was as great 
as it Was sincere. 

Increasing difficulty in hearing compelled this admirable judge 
to retire from office at the end of 1852. There is a noble, and 
even touching trait connected with this part of his career, which 
deserves to be remembered. Knowing his passion for law, and 
yet feeling that his deafness might impede the administration of 
justice, he extorted a promise from one of his most intimate 
friends to suggest to him the fit moment of retirement. The 
promise was kept, and the suggestion was in due time made and 
adopted. He retired; but even the splendid tribute of respect 
and affection which, on that occasion, was paid to the retiring 
judge hardly reconciled him to the abandonment of a profession 
which he had followed with the passion of an enthusiast. Im- 
mediately upon his retirement he became a member of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and with his counsel 
and learning assisted that Court in adjudicating upon the com- 
= cases which arose out of the Crimean war and the 

lockade of the Baltic ports. Even Lord Kingsdown, probably 

_ the greatest living lawyer of his time, has acknowledged the 

assistance which he received from the knowledge of so illus- 

trious a coadjutor. It was not until 1857 that he ceased to hear 
Privy Council appeals. 

But Sir John Patteson had other qualities besides those of 
mere intellect. In fulfilling the duties of a public, especially a 
judicial office, and in dealing with men, moral qualities are 
not less essential. In him whose loss we deplore, besides a mind 
of remarkable power, there were an exquisite simplicity, a 
genuine kind-heartedness, a downright straightforwardness, a 
loyalty of character, which, whilst it made him the idol of his 
school companions and their trusted friend of after years, tinged 
at the same time his whole being, and inspired those with whom 
he was brought in contact—especially the Bar—with a love and 
veneration which was rarely, if ever, equalled. When he retired, 
even the attorneys’ clerks presented him with a silver inkstand 
as a token of their esteem. His charity was boundless. No 
human being in distress ever applied to him in vain. No one 
in difficulty ever sought his advice without receiving the very 
best that could be offered under the circumstances. He was the 
universal peacemaker wherever he happened to live. For years 
the rival claims and angry contests of irritable neighbours and 
opposing parishes in his own immediate vicinity have been settled 
by his judicious interference. And what seemed a chronic dis- 
pute between the town and the University of Cambridge was 
composed by his arbitration to the perfect satisfaction of both 


les. 
Pat length he has passed por: hy but years must elapse before 
so splendid an example of noble integrity, great legal learning, 
and true kindness of heart, can either be forgotten or replaced. 
Sir John Patteson was twice married. He leaves two daughters 
and two sons, the elder of whom was lately consecrated Bishop 
of the Western Islands of the Southern Pacific. 


; PROGRESS OF RIVAL NAVIES. 
bby = ELLENBOROUGH said this week, that he was very 


glad to see a determination on the part of Government to 
make preparation in time of peace for a war which he had always 
regarded as inevitable, and which might come upon us no one 
could tell how soon. If any one doubted the urgent necessity of 
paration, it might suffice for his conviction to point to another 
item of the same day’s intelligence, viz., the announcement that 
the iron-plated French frigate, Solferino, was launched at Lorient, 
on the 24th ult. The Magenta, which is a sister ship to the 
Solferino, was launched two days previously. It is also stated 
that the iron-plated frigate, Normandie, id about to commence 


her trial trips at Cherbourg. We shall feel some curiosity to 
ascertain, if possible, the truth about this last-named ship, because 
she was afloat even before La Gloire; i.) it has been asserted 
with some confidence, that, as she was the earliest experiment of 
the French in this new class of vessel, so she was the most com- 
plete failure. Besides the four ships which we have mentioned, 
the French have two others, named the Couronne and the Invin- 
cible, afloat, making in all six, and they have ten others 
building. All the ships which have been launched, and 
all but two of those which have been laid down, are wooden 
ships plated with iron. We do not know what is the 
state of forwardness of the two ships which are intended to 
have iron hulls, but we should not expect that they will be 
completed with anything like the same rapidity as those which 
are chiefly built of wood. Without intending to suggest the 
least relaxation in our own efforts to produce an equal or superior 
fleet of iron-plated ships, it is nevertheless possible that the 
French Emperor may be endeavouring rather to construct 
an imposing than a really formidable fleet. We cannot believe 
that he has failed to appreciate the arguments which have been 
urged in England in favour of iron as the material of which the 
hulks of armoured ships ought to be constructed. The great 
objection to this extensive use of iron is the cost, and probably 
also, in France. the delay which would be caused by using it. 
If the object of the French Emperor be demonstration rather 
than actual violence—if he proposes to act upon the minds rather 
than upon the bodies of his neighbours—he will evidently 
get for his money a good deal more of what he 
wants by using wood than by using iron. Ships built 
of the cheaper material will serve nearly as well to talk about as 
ships built of the more expensive one, and, as against a navy of 
the old construction, they might prove almost > effective. 
If there be any ground for questioning Lord Ellenborough’s 
estimate of the danger in which this country stands, it must be 
this—that her troublesome neighbour has not hitherto begun to 
build any considerable number of the kind of ships which he 
must have some time ago perceived would most effectually pro- 
mote the designs which he is supposed to cherish. The plain 
truth is, that he desires at all times to bully England, and at a 
convenient time to fight her. If we are remiss in our preparations, 
that convenient time will not be long in coming; but if we build 
against him ship for ship equal to his own, or better, he will 
desist from idle menaces, and will cease even to meditate aggres- 
sion. It will doubtless cost us several millions annually to main- 
tain peace with France. The object, however, is worth the 
outlay, and with good management it is likely to be attained. 
We may reasonably calculate on the pacific disposition of a 
neighbour who shall be convinced that he cannot gain by war. 
There is, however, a very wide difference between what we 
ought to do and what we are now doing. All naval and scientific 
men are still waiting in weary expectation to hear of the Warrior 
being at sea. The newspapers tell us with irritating precision 
that four 25-pounder Armstrong guns have been brought to 
Chatham, to be placed on board the Resistance and Defence, iron 
screw steamers. Unhappily, much is wanting besides four guns 
before these vessels can be fit to go upon a cruise. We are 
further informed that no unofficial person is allowed to look at 
the four guns, although it is rather difficult to understand how, 
at this time of day, there can be any mystery in their construc: 
tion. The naval and military authorities are sometimes harshly 
treated by the press, but no writers of slashing articles are nearly 
so unkind to them as the paragraph-manufacturers at the dock- 
ards. Just now the official mind is represented to be occupying 
itself with fixing the exact quantity of paint which is to be ap- 
lied to the cupolas for melting iron for Martin’s shells. These, 
it should be observed, are the shells which threaten to annihilate 
all old-fashioned wooden ships, and also all iron-plated wooden 
ships whose armour shall be displaced by shot. e think that 
it is sound policy to look to offensive even more than to defen- 
sive measures, and it seems to be an exaggeration of this prin- 
ciple that makes the War-office so intent upon pron | the 
cupolas which are to melt the iron, which is to fill the shells, 
which are to burn the ships, which threaten to bombard our 
dockyards. To protect each cupola and all its parts from the 
influence of the weather will require 5} lbs. of paint ; but when 
the cupola is used and the paint becomes partially destroyed by 
heat, it may be replaced by an expenditure of 3lbs. Requis:- 
tions for materials are to be made without delay, accompanied by 
explanatory statements. One is almost inclined to think that 
these elaborate regulations are intended as a caricature of the 
proposals of reformers for a better system of accounts of the 
expenditure on national defence. Certainly, if the outfit of the 
Warter is managed as deliberately as the painting of these 
cupolas, it is idle to expect that she will go to sea during the 
present year. We can only hope that the authorities are as 
well satisfied of the utility of these shells as they seem to be of 
the advisability of painting the apparatus belonging to them. 
Supposing them to be efficient, they must give, under ordinary 
conditions, a great advantage to forts over ships, and especially 
over ships chiefly built of wood, because, where shot are flying 
about, the danger of one of these cupolas getting knocked over 
and distributing among friends the molten metal which was 
meant for enemies, seems to ordinary apprehensions very serious. 
Incendiary projectiles are not so entirely new in warfare as 


some persons appear to think. But they were in former times 


used very sparingly on board ship, because experience showed 
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that they were likely to prove almost as fatal to one side as to the 
other. The history of the French navy supplies several notable 
examples of a fate like that of the engineer hoist by his own petard. 
Evidently molten-iron shells might be used more safely in an iron 
than in a timber ship, and more safely in a well-built fort than 
in either. We do not know what is the extreme range at which 
these shells are considered to be effective, but we should suppose 
that it must be limited, and, if so, they do not supply the want 
of a projectile which shall deter hostile ships from approaching 
within shelling distance of our dockyards. As regards other 
improvements in artillery, the general aspect of all the infor- 
mation which becomes public is encouraging. "Whenthe subject 
of iron-plated ships of war first attracted popular attention, it 
was remarked that, however opinions might differ as to the value 
of this new method of defence, there could be no doubt as to the 
importance of developing to the very utmost the known means 
of offence—viz., speed in ships, and range and power in guns. 
We think it will appear from the experiments now in progress 
that a satisfactory advance has been made towards securing the 
latter object. And, as a proof of what may be done to secure 
the former, we may mention that the new 121-gun ship Howe 
attained on her recent trial to a speed of thirteen and a half 
knots per hour. Of course, we know that trial trips are often 
found for practical purposes delusive ; but we apprehend that the 
results attained here may be safely set against those reported to 
be attained in France. 

If, however, the Howe should prove capable of maintaining 
anything like this speed on service, she will be a conspicuous 
example of the truth of the remark that we have come near 

rfection in building wooden three-deckers just when sailors 
eee to feel that they would very much rather not have to fight 
in them. As regards our own progress towards the production 
of an iron-plated fleet, it is idle to take into account ships ordered 
or intended by the Admiralty. Looking to tangible facts, we find 
that three wooden ships designed to carry armour are in actual 
progress. ‘Their names are the Royal Oak, the Ocean, and the 
Caledonia. The best that can be said of these ships is that there 
seems no reason why they should not be as useful as the majority 
of the French armoured fleet. Of iron-ships, properly so-called, 
we have four afloat and fitting for sea, two actually building, 
and one which the Admiralty counts in every enumeration, 
although it exists only in official contemplation. It must not be 
forgotten that imagination works in estimating our neighbour's 
as well as our own forces. For instance, Sir John Pakington 
spoke a month ago in the House of Commons of two iron-plated 
line-of-battle ships which the French were building, besides 
frigates. We apprehend that he referred to the Magenta and 
Solferino, which, although very formidable vessels, are not line- 
of-battle ships, properly so called, but frigates, as we believe will 
appear to any competent person who may examine them. The 
notion of the possibility of a two-decker proper—that is, a vessel 
of three decks—armour-plated, and carrying one hundred guns, 
might have been expected to occur only to some devout believer 
in the magical power of the French Emperor. While there are 
so many loose talkers in England, we may be sure that France 
will persevere in frightening the world as cheaply as she can. 


EXHIBITED SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE IN 1861. 


A FEW words must be said on the Sculpture and Archi- 
tecture of the year, as exhibited in the Royal Academ 
and the Architectural Exhibition ; but, unfortunately, there is 
nothing in either art which deserves a very detailed notice. It 
might have been hoped that our sculptors would have exerted 
themselves in order to commemorate their escape from their old 
dark den in Trafalgar-square to the larger room which Mr. 
Pennethorne has provided for them. But they have not an- 
swered to the call. The new apartment has more light and more 
space than its predecessor; but the works exhibited are cer- 
tainly not above the average. The “nakedness of the land” 
would have been still more apparent h4d the new sculpture- 
room been better than it is. e have little to say, indeed, in 
praise of Mr. Pennethorne’s alterations. He has provided a 

ood room over the old entrance-hall, for the enlargement of the 

ational Gallery ; but in so doing he has destroyed the whole 
significance, such as it was, of Wilkins’ design. The portico, as 
originally planned, really indicated a dignified central hall; but 
now it is a mere mask to the exterior, without meaning or fit- 
ness. The present actual entrances both to the Royal Academy 
and to the National Gallery are petty and inconvenient in the 
extreme. One has the feeling of going in by aside door. The 
approach to the new Sculpture-room, in particular, is mean and 
narrow ; and the room itself is most awkwardly arranged, not 
only in its triple division and its irregular levels, but especially in 
its cross lights. How hideous it is on the outside may be 
pene indeed, from within, but can only be fully comprehended 

y those who have chanced to see its ignoble form and shabby 
brickwork from one of the back streets between Leicester-square 
and St. Martin’s Church. 

But we must speak of some of the more remarkable contents 
of this unsightly appendage. Mr. Foley’s design for a bronze 
statue of Oliver Goldsmith, to be placed in front of Trinity 
College, Dublin, is a skilful and meritorious treatment of an 
awkward subject. The artist has made it a reproduction of Gold- 
smith’s well-known likeness in the ungainly costume of the period, 


The figure is animated and characteristic, with bare head, and 
holding book and The same artist gives us a bas-relief of 
the storming of the Cashmere Bastion, Delhi, for a monument to 
General Nicholson, in Lisburn Cathedral. In this the part 
of Hamlet is left out; for, as no likeness of Nicholson is pre- 
served, the sculptor was requested to represent the assault without 
its leader. Mr. Thomas challenges attention by his equestrian 
group of Lady Godiva—a cast in plaster. It is creditable to have 
aimed so high, but the result is unsatisfactory. The lady entirely 
lacks grace and beauty of face or form; and this want is nt 
compensated for by expression. Her crouching attitude u 
the drapery which forms the saddle, and her purposeless handling 
of her long tresses, are disagreeable. The poet from whom the 
sculptor professes to draw his inspiration imagined the Lady 
Godiva as perfectly fearless in her purity and charity. Mr. 
Thomas also exhibits a pretty alto-relief, in marble, of a head 
called “‘ Little Red Riding Hood ;” a graceful, though common- 
place, statuette of a nymph, in marble, with her amphora and her 
robe edged in gilding; and a full-sized cast of Una and the Lion. 
Here, again, we have to remark a want of beauty in the female 
form. The group is not well com , and the modelling is 
defective. From Mr. Durham we have a pretty, though feeble, 
group in marble, entitled, ‘Go to Sleep”—the subject, a child 
nursing a Skye terrier in its lap. This artist has modelled his 
sitting figure of “ Frank Crossley, Esq., M.P.,” on the type of 
Michael Angelo’s ‘* Moses,” flowing beard andall. The original 
statue occupies a temple in the People’s Park, at Halifax; anda 
good story circulates in Yorkshire to the effect that the 
townsmen believe a figure of the bearded Hercules, which 
stands on the terrace outside the shrine, to be a likeness of 
their popular member as he would appear when “‘ doft.” A very 
chaste and beautiful alto-relievo in marble, called Sabrina, bears 
the name of Mr. Munro. It is deeply cut in an oval-shaped 
medallion. The same artist exhibits a pleasing group of two 
children listening to a sea-shell (993), al spirited busts of Mr. 
John Hardy (1004) and of Sir William Armstrong (1101). Mr. 
E. W. Wyon attempts some reliefs from Shakspeare in a pseudo- 
Flaxmanic style, in which he is not likely to succeed. ‘“ The 
Young Emigrant” (995), in marble, by Mr. E.G. Papworth, sen. 
—a boy with a bundle held on a staff across his shoulders—is 
affected and mediocre. Mr. E. G. Papworth, jun. exhibits a 
rather graceful, though commonplace, marble statue of the 
Vestal Virgin (1011). “ Seskemaster™ (997)—a full-sized marble 
statue, to be Lpreee in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House 
—by Mr. H. Weekes, A.R.A., is powerful, but coarse and 
exaggerated. The figure is in violent action, the right hand 
holding a cup at full height, wherewith to make an oblation, the 
left foot = on a helmeted Ninevite head. ‘ Evening— 
going to the Bath” (999), by Mr. Stephens, is a namby-pamby 
statuette in marble, representing a mother with her babe. 
The same artist reproduces one of the worst types of the 
old school of mural-tablet sculpture in his “Angel for a 
Mausoleum” (1029)—a half-nude expressionless youth, with 
large wings and a long trumpet. A still worse example of the 
same style, which we had hoped was altogether extinct, is Mr. 
Woodington’s bas-relief (1018), for the Consistory Chapel in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—a meagre, classical composition, made up 
of winged angels and nude Pagan warriors. If this is to be the 
style of decoration of St. Paul’s Cathedral, we do not wonder at 
the subscription for that work hanging fire. There is excellent 
design and modelling in Mr. Armstead’s “ St. George’s Vase,” 
manufactured by Hunt and Roskell; but perhaps the style is 
needlessly archaic. Mr. Leifchild, in his statuette of the Virgin 
Mother (1007), shows feeling and taste. The figure is simple 
and modest, and fully “The Cast-away”—a 
marble statue, by C. F. Fuller—recalling the Dying 
Gladiator in its pose, represents a shipwrecked seaman on a raft, 
vainly signalling to a distant sail. The anguish of expression, 
and the attenuation of starvation are forcibly given; but the 
subject is not pleasing. Mr. Nicholl’s Nymph (1059)—in 
laster—designed for a fountain, is reprehensible. It imitates 
radier’s indecency without his grace or refinement. This 
artist’s ideal head of Australia (1093), though wanting specific 
character, is dignified, and shows that he might do better. Mr. 
Bandel is tame in his statue of Mignon. It wants elevation of senti- 
ment, and the drapery is poor. The bronze relievi on its pedestal 
are of average design. “ Ariel,” by Mr. Lynn, is an uninteresting 
statuette; as is also Mr. Macdowell’s “ Miranda.” Not without 
athos is the “‘ Mother's last watch” (1034), by Mr. Leifchild—a 
ow relief of a mother hanging over her dying infant. Mr. 
Theed had a real hero to portray in his statue of Sir William 
Peel for Greenwich Hospital. But his subject has not inspired 
him. The figure is ungraceful and unheroic ; vulgar in sentiment 
and commonplace altogether. ‘Malcolm Canmore,” by the 
same, a sketch to be done in bronze for the Queen, is better, 
though it is only a conventional half-savage warrior. Mr. Thru 
gives us a pretty classical sketch of the Hamadryads bringing 
lilies to Alexis; a feeble reminiscence of the antique in his 
“Boy making a Flute;” and an unworthy religious bas- 
relief (1112) representing our Saviour led into the wilderness. 
Mr. Gawen follows the antique in his ambitious but unsuccessful 
cast of Achilles and Lycaon (1075). Mr. Ruddock’s name is 
attached to a well-meant and almost satisfactory alto-relievo of 
our Savour, standing in a niche (1099). But the design is stiff 
and the composition timid. Mr. Davis and Mr. Miller have 
failed equally in depicting the fair and good Enid of the Idylls 
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of the King. The Holy Family, by Mr. Redfern, a bas-relief in 
a lunette, shows tenderness and thoughtfulness. The drapery is 
well-studied ; of the three figures, that of the Holy Child is the 
least good. There is much promise in this little work. It 
would be tedious to notice the busts, which, this year, from being 
less crowded on their shelves are a trifle less ridiculous than 
usual. But we may say a word in favour of Baron Marochetti's 


rtraits. They seem to us refined, a and characteristic. 
ere is the new Associate’s specialty. Let him beware of 
igh art. 


he architectural drawings, divided between the Academy and 
Conduit-street, are decidedly wanting this year in value and 
interest. Mr. Scott exhibits his superseded Gothic design for 
the Foreign Office. Mr. Waterhouse’s new Assize Courts for 
Manchester are a very creditable specimen of secular Pointed. 
Mr. Digby Wyatt’s name is attached to an “ Original Sketch for 
a Public Building ” (689),which is so nondescript in style that one 
wonders how so accomplished an artist could own it. No better 
architectural work is exhibited this year than Mr. E. M. Barry’s 
excellent schools in Endell-street, which show to all the world 
the esthetic advantages of a good sky-line. A good pesneey 
has been misused by Mr. P. C. Hardwick in the Beauchamp 
Almshouses, near Malvern. Classic architecture is still at a 
discount. And no wonder, if Mr. Green’s rejected design for the 
Houses of Parliment at Ottawa is to be taken as a fair specimen 
of modern skill inthatline. Nor are Mr. Marrable’s New Offices 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works in Spring Gardens at all 
better. The Hartley Institution, at Southampton, which is being 
built from the drawings of Messrs. Green and Ville, is another 
example of feeble Classicalism ; and Captain Fowke’s “ Council 
Chamber at South Kensington,” with its impure details and op- 
pressive roof, is quite worthy of the engineer-architect of that 
monstrous facade for the Exhibition of 1862, in favour of which 
only a single voice—that of the Prince Consort—has ever been 
raised. A certain nondescript style, with high roofs and good 
chimneys, square windows and general horizontal effect, is be- 
coming fashionable for large country houses. Witness Bulstrode 
and Wynnstay by Mr. Ferrey. Scotch Domestic Pointed is 
much exaggerated by Mr. Billings; and some atrociously vulgar 
Gothic is perpetrated in Almshouses and Clock Towers by 
various practitioners. In religious architecture, the Gothic style 
still prevails exclusively—well handled by a few, such as Mr. 
Street in his Bournemouth Church, Mr. Bruges in his Waltham 
Abbey (a singularly beautiful drawing), Mr. Pearson in his 
church for Lambeth; clumsily treated by others, such as Mr. 
Gibson in Bodelwyddan Church, Mr. Clutton in Farm-street 
(Roman Catholic) Church, Messrs. Prichard and Seddon in 
Newport Church, Monmouthshire, and Mr. James in Arundel 
Chapel, Islington. A grotesque treatment of the style may be 
seen in Mr. Pollen’s Archway for the Oxford Museum. The 
architectural display in the north room of the Royal Academy is 
truly disappointing. 

or is it much better in the Architectural Gallery at Conduit 
Street. One of the cleverest designs here is Mr. Street’s sugges- 
tion for the rebuilding of a Grammar School (1). Mr. Appleton 
designs a Bank for Exeter in a kind of Venetian Gothic, with an 
improved sky-line. Newport, Monmouthshire, is ye a very 
commonplace Assembly Room, in pseudo-classical style, from 
Mr. Habershon’s designs. Mr. Wyatt Papworth sends a hideous 
design, which obtained the second prize, for the Town Hall at 
Cambridge. A spiky kind of exaggerated Gothic is affected by 
Mr. Sorby for an Unitarian Chapel at Padsey, and by Mr. 
Wimble for a church at Sittingbourne. Regent-street would be 
much improved by the lofty foreign looking spire exhibited by 
Mr. R. Brandon for his church in Windmill-street; but we 
fear that two overgrown pinnacles are all that is rising from 
the scaffolding of that new building. Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick 
achieved a certain success in his Leeds Town Hall. But his Corn 
Exchange in the same town—a circular building with a glass 
dome—is positively hideoys: Some picturesque domestic build- 
ings are exhibited by Mr. Edmeston; but he shows a proneness to 
exaggeration. Minley Manor, Hants, designed by Mr. Clutton, is a 
highly ornate villa in a style between Flamboyant-Gothic and a 
French chateau. It requires greater scale than it possesses to be 
successful. If architecture is not well represented this year, it is 
not for want of encouragement of the art. There never was a 
time when more public buildings were wanted. We see here, 
for instance, designs for markets, town-halls, clock-towers, alms- 
houses, hospitals, banks, hotels, vestry-rooms, colleges, schools, 
er besides churches and chapels for all denomina- 
tions. lt is to be regretted that no fair idea can be formed of 
the state and progress of the art from an exhibition in which 
some of the leading artists of the day are not represented at all. 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Butterfield, and Mr. Bodley contribute nothing. 
We observe some good village churches, and notably one at 
Denstone, Staffordshire, by Mr. Street. Mr. Withers sends some 
clever sketches. Mr. Goldie exhibits some very good Gothic 
designs for Roman Catholic churches, and Mr. Hadfield follows 
him at a long interval. Of inferior Gothic churches there are far 
too many examples. It is difficult to say which is worst among such 
designs as those by Mr. Harris, Messrs. Hooker and Wheeler, Mr. 
Beetholme, Mr. E. Appleton, and Mr. Cuthbert Brodrick (for a 
church at Scarborough). Trinity Church, Shanghai, China, de- 
signed by Messrs. Stevens and Robinson, with an iron roof and 
cemented walls, isas badasany. Mr. Barber, aed te design 
for a congregational chapel at Clapton; and Mr. J.J. Bateman, 


for a cockney Gothic design for the “ Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah,” Birmingham, may be singled out among non-con- 
formist architectural failures. One chapel, at Bayswater, for the 
Congregationalists, by Mr. Tarring, and one church, at Ripple, 
near Deal, by Mr. Ashpitel, are in non-Gothic architecture. The 
latter seems to be an unfortunate imitation of the famous neigh- 
bouring Romanesque Church of Barfreston. Good shops and 
houses are exhibited by Messrs. Walton and Robson, G. True- 
fitt, and others; and some architectural sculpture, more or less 
successful, by Messrs. Phyffers, Earp, Boulton, and Forsyth. 
Messrs. Clayton and Bell have no rivals here for stained glass or 
mural decoration. We leave the exhibition with a sense that it 
in no way represents the actual state of architectural art among 
us. The division of the exhibition between two galleries is 
greatly to be regretted, and the want of selection is more than 
ever apparent. Nor can any exhibition of architecture be what 
we ought to expect until the leaders of the profession are among 
the chief contributors. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


opera, Un Ballo in Maschera, was produced 
according to promise at Covent Garden on Thursday week, 
with most complete success. The excellent performances at the 
Lyceum, so far from having destroyed the prestige connected 
with the introduction of the opera at the large theatre, had 
served to stimulate the curiosity of the opera-going public, 
and the interest of a comparison between the performances at 
Covent Garden and its little rival will doubtless be of service 
to both managements. It is not our intention, however, to 
enlarge upon the relative merits of the two representations. 
They necessarily appeal to the public taste on somewhat different 
grounds, and it would be unfair to expect from the small and 
temporary resources of the Lyceum anything like the magnifi- 
cence and completeness of appointment which characterizes the 
Covent Garden representations. At both houses the cast is ex- 
tremely powerful, each having its somewhat different points of 
excellence. For instance, we prefer Madlle. Titiens much to 
Madame Penco, in the part of the heroine, while the acting of 
Signor Delle Sedie is decidedly of quite a superior order of merit 
to that of SignorGraziani, who again far outshines his rival in vocal 
powers. Both performances are admirably good—so good, indeed, 
as to warrant the inference that the managers look forward to 
giving the opera as permanent a position in their repertoires as any 
other of the composer’s works which have been perhaps only too 
popular among a certain class of our opera-goers. Of the general 
merits of the opera, in a musical point of view, we have already 
expressed our opinion, on the occasion of its production at the 
Lyceum. In the view we then took we have only been con- 
firmed by further acquaintance. It is, indeed, music which 
requires but little or no study to enter fully into its beauties and 
detects. The after-taste is not as pleasant as the first draught. 
Verdi's last opera, however, is as good as, or better than, 
any of his productions; and in spite of much that must excite 
the wrath of a musician whose taste is capable of healthier food 
than the sugary airs of the modern Italians, it contains many 
passages of really sparkling and effective writing. The libretto, 
of which we gave a summary a fortnight ago, is the same at both 
houses, with the exception that at Covent Garden the scene is 
laid in Naples instead of Boston, and that the two conspirators 
appear as Armando and Angri, in place of the more homely Tom 
and Samuel. 

The cast is as follows: —Riccardo, Signor Mario; Renato, Signor 
Graziani ; Armando, Signor Tagliafico; Angri, M. Zelger ; Osear, 
the page, Madame Carvalho; Amelia, Madame Penco; and 
Ulriea, the sorceress, Madame Didiée. The most striking feature 
of the performance was the extraordinary excellence of Signor 
Mario’s voice. It is not too much to say that he astonished 
everybody. There is a general feeling of regret, and one for 
which there are quite sufficient grounds, that this great singer 
should continue before the public to the detriment of his repu- 
tation, now that his voice is, as is generally thought, only a 
wreck of its former greatness. To judge by his performance on 
the first night of the production of Un Ballo in Masehera, no 
supposition could be more ill-founded. He sang with almost the 
same freedom and spirit with which he charmed us ten years 
ago—throwing out B flats in lavish profusion, and executing all 
his passages with a fluency, delicacy, and precision which 
we certainly did not give him the credit of still preserving. To 
hear Mario himself again is indeed a great treat, but it 
ean in all probability be only an exceptional one. The 
ravages which time has made are not to be ignored, and it 
is only now and then, under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
whatever they may be, that we can hope to be reminded of the 
Mario of years ago. One charm, however, he can never lose. 
He remains, and must still remain, one of the most perfect 
gentlemen ever seen upon the operatic stage. In grace, ease, 
and dignity he is as admirable as ever, and he thus lends 
to a part like Riccardo a fascination which it could have in no 
other hands. In respect of his ry be the opera, it is difficult 
to instance any one point as much better than another; but 
perhaps the whole of the scene with the Sorceress in the second 
act stands out rather the most prominently, from tle fact of the 
barcarolle, “ Di tu se fedele,” and the quintet, “‘ E scherzo ed & 
follia” occurring there in such close connexion. The former was 


encored—as it probably always will bebeing sung with charming 
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in the opening portion, and with immense energy in the 
concluding phrase where the chorus joins in. In the quintet, 
too, he delighted the house by his abandon and freedom of execu- 
tion. Supported as he was by Carvalho, Didiée, Tagliafico, and 
Zelger, the result was almost perfection, and the piece was 
repeated without any show of question. 

Signor Graziani’s Renato, as we have already intimated, was 
not altogether satisfactory. The part is rather a fine one in a 
dramatic point of view; and in this respect is very cleverly 
worked out by Signor Delle Sedie, whatever be his shortcomings 
in the matter of voice. With Signor Graziani the exact converse 
is the case. With a magnificent voice and an excellent style, his 
acting is almost beneath criticism. His ideal of expressive gesture 
is limited to a most literal interpretation of the precept of suiting 
the action to the word, or saa to the note. A swing up of 
the arms for a high note, and a swing down for a low one, with 
much stretching out of the arms at the close of a phrase, con- 
stitute his stock in trade of attitudes. Graceful and easy motion 
comes naturally but to few; but any one with a little careful 
study and a moderate share of common sense might produce 
something more in accordance with nature than the conventional 
contortions of the Covent Garden Renato. His singing, how- 
ever, of the song in the fourth act, “ E sei tu che macchiavi 
quell’ anima”—the piéce de resistance of the part—was most 
admirable; and he employed his falsetto in the cantabile phrase 
at the close in a singularly judicious and effective manner. 
Madame Penco, clever artist as she is, seems to us scarcely well 
suited in the music of Amelia's part. She sang undoubtedly 
well the whole evening, but yet failed to make the soprano music 
very effective. 

Madame Didiée was impressive as the Sorceress, being 
excellently got-up, and looking as picturesque and haggish 
as could be desired, and, as usual, was very perfect in her 
music. She sang the opening solo of the second act, the 
trio, and the quintet with great effect—her only fault being 
an employment of the tremolo rather too lavishly, and, indeed, 
much more so than is her wont. One passage allotted to 
the contralto struck us, when we first heard the opera at the 
Lyceum, as a singularly happy bit of melody, although it 
inadvertently escaped notice in the remarks we made upon the 
occasion. It is that in which Ulrica describes to Amelia the 
campo abbomimato, where the magic herb grows which is to cure 
her guilty passion for the Governor. Verdi seldom gives us so 
unaffected a phrase. Madame Carvalho’s singing, as the page, 
was charming. She was in excellent voice, always admirably in 
tune, and led the concerted music in most musicianlike style. 
Her first song was rewarded by a rapturous encore; and in the 
quintet, the return to the subject was strikingly good. The 
costume, however, does not suit her. 

- It is almost needless to state that Tagliafico and Zelger were 
highly picturesque as the two conspirators, and sang with great 
spirit. The dresses are lavishly rich, and the ball-room scene a 
capital specimen of Covent Garden spectacle. The side scenes 
are replaced by an arcade which runs all round the stage, b 
which means an effect of great extent of space is produced. a 
fountain in the centre, abundance of flowers and gas lamps, and 
an ample corps of brilliantly dressed coryphées, make the scene 
altogether very splendid, and quite worthy of the reputation of 
the theatre in this department. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 
Wwe we hear that some philological prodigy Anows a score 


or two of languages, we may rest assured that in this one 
word “knows” a great many significations are closely packed 
together. A man who, with a day’s severe abour, succeeded in 
hammering out the interpretation of three lines in Télemaque 
would scarcely be said to know French; but an analogous feat 
performed with one of the more remote Altaic branches would 
indicate an amount of knowledge that might even command ad- 
miration. Many an honest gentleman flatters himself that he 
knows Latin and Greek merely because he went to a public 
school in his boyhogd, and has never sufficiently tested his 
memory to ascertain whether or not it is tenacious of classical 
lore. As for Hebrew, the word knowledge, as applied to that 
sacred tongue, bears a meaning altogether unique—thanks 
to the infinity of cram-books, “with and without points,” 
which are concocted for the benefit of theological aspi- 
rants. Half-a-dozen psalms, got up with the aid of Bythner, 
constitute a very respectable stock of erudition. The 
ability to construe “Joseph and his Brethren” is a proof 
of ripe scholarship; while an interpretation of the Pentateuch, 
effected by means of Robertson’s Clavis and a perpetual reference 
to the authorized English version, is an achievement that should 
elicit the applause of everybody but the envious and narrow- 
minded, albeit the ideas of the learned man on the subject of 
Mosaic history may not be half so clear as they would have been 
if he had confined himself to his mother tongue, and religiously 
eschewed Semitic erudition. The case of Sanscrit is somewhat 


- similar to that of Hebrew, but the facilities for smattering are less 


numerous in the former than in the latter, and have generally 
been contrived with the view of preparing idle students for 
examinations connected with the East India service; whereas 
there is no defining the class to which a power of dabbling in 
Hebrew is offered in every variety of form—a protest against the 
use of points being a favourite bait for the stimulation of tardy 


appetites. In Sanscrit, as in Hebrew, a very limited amount of 
knowledge may be made to go a great way, and the celebrated 
line against a little learning is so utterly inapplicable to the divine 
tongue of the Brahmins that a little Hitopadesa is a very safe 
thing indeed. The assertion that a person knows German 
implies an acquaintance with the principal German authors 
rather than a complete pion, Site the language itself, and the 
same may be said more emphatically with respect to Italian 
scholarship, for the German grammar must be studied with some 
degree of profundity before the works of Géethe and Schiller 
can be read at all; whereas, with a modicum of grammatical 
knowledge, a great deal of Italian may be oteeanbied th h by 
mere attention to the analogy with French and Latin. What a 
knowledge of Spanish implies, we really cannot 
undertake to conjecture. 

On the other hand, a knowledge of French implies something 
more definite than that of perhaps any other language, ancient 
or modern. Greek and Latin scholarship may be a ee ofa 
person more on account of his extensive reading than of his 
facility in composition, and vice versd. But we are said to 
know French when we have a perfect understanding of the 
language that is written and spoken at the present day, apart 
from the knowledge of any particular book. If we can take a 
creditable part in French conversation, and read without hesitation 
the French newspapers, brochures, novels and plays of the time, 
we may declare with impunity that we avoid French poetry as 
an established nuisance, that our Christian consciences pre- 
vented us from perusing a single page of Voltaire, and that we were 
happy enough in our youth to escape a familiarity with the chef 
d’euvre of Fénélon—all this without the slightest compromise 
of our Gallic reputation. The diffusion of such a know- 
ledge is the professed aim of every boarding-school at which 
French is taught as a matter of course, or in consideration of 
an extra two guineas per quarter—of every fashionable mother 
who engages abonneto take care of her youngest children—of every 
charlatan who boasts that in six lessons he will convert John 
Bull into a perfect semblance of Mounseer Crapaud. A famili- 
arity with French literature is a speciality which few persons 
are expected to possess—even fewer than those who are acquainted 
with Greek and Latin literature, for a knowlede of the antique 
languages is only to be attained by the study of certain works 
unanimously voted classical by the whole republic of scholar- 
dom. But every well-informed person—with the exception, 
perhaps, of a handful of recluse students, who cherish an Eras- 
mus-like abhorrence to the modern—is expected to have what 
may be called a “ practical knowledge” of the current tongue of 
our neighbours across the Channel. 

The proposition, then, that everybody knows French, in the 
peculiar sense which we have essayed to define, is universally 
accepted in English society. But, like many other universally- 
accepted propositions, it may be found unable to endure the test 
of actual experiment. For the mere sake of pursuing a statistical 
inquiry on the subject of modern education, it is worth any one’s 
while to pay a visit to the St. James’s Theatre, where a series of 
French plays are most creditably performed under the direction 
of M. Lambert yore = The repertory mainly consists of pieces 
which would be specially sought by those who cultivate a “ prac- 
tical knowledge” of French—that is to say, they fairly exhibit 
the present comic drama of Paris, as distinguished from the 
startling spectacles of the Boulevard du Temple. They are, 
moreover, acted with a completeness certainly not to be excelled 
on any London stage. During the first few weeks of the season, 
the leading star was M. Geoffroy, of the Gymnase, avowed] 
one of the very best representatives of the Parisian bourgeois; an 
his list comprised Le Voyage de M. Perrichon and Le Heritage 
de M. Plumet, in both of which he created the principal 
character on his own stage, and both which were perfectly new 
to our public, while the former was only recently produced at 
Paris. Tie has been succeeded by M. Paul Devaux, an artist of 
less celebrity, but of truly wonderful versatility, as he plays with 
equal effect the daring and adroit man of gallantry in the well- 
known Patties de Mouche, and the venerable uis in Le 
Gentilhomme Pauvre. 

We will dwell a little on the latter—an excellent piece by 
MM. Dumanoir and Lafargue, produced at the Gymnase in the 
early part of the present year. It is just the sort of piece that 
mi ht have been written with a view to the favour of the English 
public. The story is utterly free from those matrimonial com- 
plications which represent the laws of Parisian society in such 
diametrical opposition to those of the decalogue. The prevailing 
sentiment is veneration for the nobility of the old régime; but 
this is qualified by a becoming respect for those principles of 
’89 to which our allies are always with so much 
unction. In other words, the aristocracy of birth is made to 
shake hands with the aristocracy of wealth, while the audience 
are on the best terms with them oth, Granted that the plot, in 
which the estimable types of the two orders appear as prominent 
agents, is well constructed—which it is—surely an average Briton 
might be expected ‘to take an interest in a noble who endures 
poverty with dignity and resignation, and a rich plebeian who 
makes a generous use of his wealth. Honour to “old nobility” 
—honour likewise to Lombard-street—is an exclamation tliat 
might find a response in the bosom of the most bigoted Pluto- 
crat that ever rolled along in a Clapham omnibus or patronized a 
Low Church minister. acting, too, of M. Paul Devaux, as 
the decayed Marquis, is something admirable. He brushes his 
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own coat, he Jays his own table-cloth, with the most affecting 
dignity ; for the storm of misfortune has not even swept away 
the outer habiliment of politeness which we associate with the 
ideal French nobility of the old school, much less has it touched 
the inner pride of his nature. The daughter of the Marquis—a 
young lady to whom all mammas might point as a wholesome 
example for their offspring, as her young heart refuses to beat 
till she has met a wealthy suitor who is as acceptable to papa as 
to herself—is represented by Madlle. Alice Théric, an agreeable 
actress, of natural manners and considerable personal attractions. 
A M. Cornaglia represents the bluff bourgeois who stands in 
friendly antagonism to the Marquis, and good-humour and bad 
breeding could not be more happily blended. Madame Leduc, the 
stock duégne of the company, who has been so often conspicuous 
in the character of a robust matron, finds a wealthy widow 
exactly suited to her capabilities. In a word, the whole piece is 
most satisfactorily acted, and manifestly pleases all beholders. 
But now comes the point to which our statistical friend should 
direct his inquiries. The delight of the beholders is indeed great, 
but then the beholders themselves are so ey few. Uni- 
versal applause is indeed obtained, but then the applauding hands 
might be so very easily numbered, and two hands, it must be 
remembered, count for only one human body. Why is this? 
Why is an entertainment so instructive, so excellent, so worthy 
of encouragement—why is such an entertainment so miserably 
tronized? We are almost forced into the conclusion that the 
nowledge of French supposed to exist in the upper half of society 
is a mere sham devised by private schoolmasters and pedagogical 
emigrés on purpose to pn BR the number of their pupils. The town 
is by no means surfeited with French plays. Indeed, when M. Ta- 
lexy opened the St. James’s Theatre, about a twelvemonth since, 
there had not been a French drama in London worth mention 
for several years; and if the enterprise of M. Dennery should 
fail, another non-Gallic interval of loins duration will probabl 
ensue. No doubt there is creater difficulty in following’a Frene 
actor on the stage than a speaker who convérses with us in a 
rivate room; not because the actor speaks fast (a common 
allacy), but because, when words are uttered at a distance, some 
of them miss the ear, and we cannot supply gaps with the same 
instinctive readiness as when we listen to a discussion in our own 
tongue. But practice will diminish the difficulty ; and if a desire 
to obtain a thorough familiarity with the current French lan- 
guage were really prevalent, such a very light and agreeable 
mode of exercise as attendance at a well-conducted French theatre 
would be welcomed with delight. Moreover, if the ear needs 
the assistance of the eye, the books of the modern French stage 
are always to be obtained of Messrs. Michel Lévy Fréres, of 
Paris, and Mr. Jeffs, of the Burlington-arcade, is always at hand 
to afford them hospitable shelter when they arrive on British soil. 
We trust that a change is taking place for the better while we 
pen these remarks, and that the statistical inquirer will find our 
report on the patronage of the St. James’s Theatre more melan- 
choly than correct. Should it prove otherwise, we can only say 
that this perfect apathy with respect to the French drama, at a 
time when every species of frivolous amusement is sought with 
avidity by the higher classes, looks very like a palpable demon- 
stration of disgraceful ignorance, and that in a department of cul- 
tivation where ignorance wouid be least expected. We shall be 
almost compelled to infer that the so-called educated persons 
neither know, nor want to know, anything about French, 


REVIEWS. 


DE QUINCEY ON STYLE.* 


A SMALL volume has recently been published in which some 
of the minor miscellaneous writings of De Quincey have 
been put together. Among these is his Essay on Style, and 
those readers to whom this Essay is new will naturally turn with 
interest and curiosity to see what a writer who won so large a 
portion of his own reputation by his style hds to say on the 
mechanism which he wielded so adroitly. The Essay goes to 
show that Englishmen do not pay enough attention to style, that 
a bad style is on the advance from the several influences to which 
we are exposed, and that there is such a thing as a model style 
towards which we can work. It is impossible to deny that there 
are many pleasing passages in the Essay, and many ingenious 
suggestions ; but what chiefly strikes us in it is the oddity of a 
man who made style so great an object writing about style so 
very ae, 3 The faults in mere style of this Essay are most 
glaring. e Quincey’s style is generally admired, and it is use- 
ess to quarrel with a general verdict on a matter of taste; but 
even the warmest admirers of De Quincey must allow that he is 
one of the very hardest writers to remember that ever wrote. 
As we go on, sentence after sentence glides easily forwards, 
and we seem to be carried in some definite direction; but 
at the end of fifty pages no clear notions, no distinct, 
arguable propositions have been presented to us, or at 
best they have only been elicited with great effort from 
the mass of wandering thought and subtle elaborate lan- 
guage in which they are wrapped. Of all his works, this 


* De Quincey on Self-Education, Bhetoric, and Political Economy. 
London: Hogg end Bon. 


Essay on Style appears to us the worst written. It is impossible 
to follow the argument, or to say whether there is an argument 
or not. There are lengthy discussions of points that are seem- 
ingly irrelevant, and there also is a delusive organization of 
unconnected excursuses which is most puzzling and irritating. 
The merit of this Essay lies almost wholly in calling our atten- 
tion in a pleasant way to some obvious facts, such as the fact 
that Frenchmen write short, clear sentences, while Germans 
write long, cumbrous sentences—or else, in clever suggestions 
of very minor and immaterial points, such as the suggestion that 
the schoolmen and the writers of Athens were influenced by 
a manner of living which was in many ways similar. But the 
merits of the Essay entirely fail to counterbalance its great 
defect—its total want of clearness and distinctness of thought. 
That De Quincey wrote an Essay on Style in a bad style, is in 
itself not very important-; but the fact is important as bearing 
on the main problem, whether attention to style is necessary or 
even useful for the formation of a good style. The contrary 
hypothesis is, that a good style depends on the goodness of the 
thought—on its being clear, adequate, full, and duly connected 
with other thoughts that lie beside it or cross into and interlace 
its structure. Something there is beyond this—there is a hap- 
piness of expression, a discovery of the words that fit the thought, 
and, in a measure, are the thought. It is not improbable, and we 
venture to think it is highly probable—that no analysis can lay 
down rules by which this happiness can be attained. We do 
not find anything in this Essay to lead us to believe that style 
can with advaatage be expressly cultivated and consciously con- 
structed. 

The faults of a particular essay may be accidental, and it 
cannot settle the question as to the value of the study of style to 
find that De Quincey has laid himself open to severe criticism in 
this treatise. But it so happens that one or two of the faults 
which beforehand we should imagine would most naturally 
accompany a pride in the arts of diction are strikingly illustrated 
in this Essay. The most important of these faults is an indiffe- 
rence to truth—not the low indifference which tolerates falsehood 
or misstatement, but that carelessness which, so long as a train of 
thought pleases by its ingenuity, is content to overlook its irre- 
levancy. In discussing, for example, the conditions under which 
the masterpieces of Greek style were produced, De Quincey, as we 
have already said, observes that the great Greek authors are in 
some respects situated as the scholastic writers of the middle 
ages were. Both sets of writers had ample leisure ; both had a 
paucity of books, and yet not an utter absence of them; 
both were fond of what may be termed subjective studies ; 
and both wrote under the influence of a great enthusiasm—the 
Greeks under that of citizenship, the schoolmen under 
that of Western Christianity. here is much that is 
worth thinking over in this comparison; but in the Essay we 
find that, in the first place, the whole disquisition is connected 
with the main subject of the treatise by a thread that it is 
almost hopeless to try to discover; and secondly, that in 
order that the comparison may seem to come to something, 
its author boldly lays down that the result was the same in 
both cases, or nearly so, and that the schoolmen, like the 
Greeks, wrote an admirable style. It is true, he adds, that 
the good qualities of their style are also found in the lan- 
guage of algebra; but then, so far as it goes, the language of 
algebra is a very good style. This is trifling with the reader, 
although the trifling is hid under a flux of words. The style 
of the schoolmen may be good in the sense that the style of 
algebra is good, but it is not good in the sense that the style 
of Sophocles is good; and ifnot, the real question which the com- 
parison suggests is, whence does this diversity arise? It is difficult 
to suppose that this question would have been shirked by awriter of 
De Gainsey’s ability if he had not been satisfied with what he 
trusted were the triumphs of his writings. And the same sort of 
indifference to truth also appears in the delight with which he 
dresses up a thought which cannot be called untrue, but is poor 
and unmeaning. He begins, for example, a long passage in the 
middle of his description of Greek literature, by asking his 
readers if they know what dumb-bells are. He does this in a 
pleasant gossiping way, and we do not much care to ask what 
this has to do with the topic in hand. But at Jast the con- 
nexion is forced on our attention, and we find that the use of the 
description of these dumb-bells is to say that Isocrates, who had 
a singularly long life, and came in the interval that separated the 
contemporaries of Pericles from the contemporaries of Alex- 
ander, may be compared to the long bar of a dumb-bell that 
connects the two weighty ends. That is all. It is a comparison 
that in itself is not at all instructive or apt. It is a poor thought to 
say that Isocrates is like the bar of a dumb-bell, but it is an odd 
thought ; and a poor odd thought is the sort of raw material that 
a master of style likes to deal with. 

Many _— on the style of other writers are offered in this 
Essay, and it is not an unfair criterion of the worth of this formal 
treatment of style to inquire what are the critical results at which 
its author arrives. We are equally Ape at his likes and at his 
dislikes. He informs us that the best specimens of modern 
English are to be found in the letters of old maids. These are 
the models at which writers ought to aim. ‘The letters of 
married women, of young ladies, and of men of all ages, are failures, 
but the letters of old maids are perfection. Obviously, De 
Quincey had just read the letters of some old maid before he 
wrote this opinion, and generalized a whole class of letter-writing 
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from one instance. Nor do we think the general proposition at 
all true, that the style of women is best, not in their books, but in 
their letters. This De Quincey lays down as if it were a self- 
evident truth. With his habitual indifference to accuracy, he 
omits to inquire or to reflect how far this is true, if it is true. 
That women who write a pretentious style in their books are 
sometimes more simple in their private letter-writing is highly 

robable. Few people could pretend to a wide experience on 
the subject, but most people would expect to find that this was 
the case. That is about all that is true in De Quincey’s propo- 
sition. That women who can write books write them in a worse 
style than that in which women who can write letters write their 
letters, is contradicted by abundant evidence. The style of Miss 
Austen’s Persuasion, and the style of Silas Marner, is as good 
as could be wished. It may not be the style of the letters of old 
maids, but it is a style that answers every purpose of a nopelist. 
Miss Martineau also writes a capital style—clear, neat, and 
unformal; but we do not see why it should be supposed that 
her letters would be in a different style or a better one. 

With equal rashness of assertion, De Quincey condemns 
Plato’s style. He states that “the expletives of Plato are as 
gross, and must have been to the Athenian as unintelligible, as 
those of a Westmoreland peasant ;” and he is indignant at the 
“morbid energy of oaths” scattered over the face of every prose 
composition both of Plato and of all writers of Greek dialogues. 
That the style of Plato is a bad or a good style is impossible to 
prove; but the general judgment of thousands of readers has 
pronounced it graceful, apt, and copious in the highest degree. 
Te is of no use entering into a controversy on such a point; 
but it is well worth remarking that De Quincey’s depre- 
ciation of Plato is intimately connected with his hypothesis that 
He says that dialogues are an absurd 
way of writing—that the dummies who converse with the chief 
speaker are simply nuisances and excrescences—and that the 
conversational style which the dialogue entorces is the worst 
that can be used in a philosophical treatise, because it interrupts 
thought and reduces reflection and discussion to the considera- 
tion of a succession of isolated topics. Whether this is true 
or not, it must be acknowledged that dialogues have almost in- 
variably failed. Readers do not like them. Cicero, who took 
more pains with his style than any other ancient prose writer, 
tried to write in dialogues, and failed. But Plato is held to have 
succeeded. Most readers find that the form of dialogue is a 
help to them in reading Plato, that the introductions are graceful 
and natural, and not mere outside ornaments, and that the con- 
versational style does not stop consecutive thought. The 
obvious conclusion is, that style depends on the writer. Plato’s 
dialogues are good—the dialogues of other persons are not good. 
That is to say, a vehicle of expressing thought which may suit 
one exceptional writer will not suit the bulk of writers. No rules 
of style could teach a writer of dialogues to write dialogues like 
Plato. What these rules apparently can do is to enable a critic 
to lay down that, on general principles, good dialogues must be 
considered bad. 

De Quincey’s main object in composing his Essay was to attack 
what he calls newspaper English. By this he means the use of 
grand, vague, inaccurate phrases to denote — =r He 
tells us that he went to look for lodgings in a suburb of London, 
and that the woman who let them was, in his grand phraseo- 
logy, “ not merely a low-bred person, but morally vulgar, by the 
evidence of her own complex precautions against fraud, reason- 
able enough in so dangerous a — but not calling for the 
very ostentatious display of them which she obtruded upon us.” 
This woman had several newspapers lying about, and she used, 
in talking, the following words—category, predicament, indivi- 
duality, diplomatically, and anteriorly. She is also stated to 
have assured De Quincey that she ‘ would spontaneously 5 
the several modes of domestication to the reciprocal interests.” If 
she really said this, it only shows that she was too absurd to be 
fairly taken as a specimen of aclass. It is, however, quite true 
that uneducated persons are very fond of usitig grand words 
and swelling phrases. As newspapers are often written by un- 
educated persons, they, too, exhibit this tendency, and their 
readers may gather or increase the taste by reading them. But 
these words are sometimes used rightly, and the style is some- 
times clear and good in newspapers; and then the newspaper, 
like a well-written book, affects the taste of the uneducated 
reader only by supplying him with a treasury of fine words. If 
a pretentious, ignorant person read nothing but the Bible and 
Shakspeare—both unimpeachable models of style—he would 
collect together plenty of seven-leagued words and imposing 
expressions to gratify his coarse taste, and enable him to pro- 
duce the effect in writing which delights him. It is useless 
to try to regulate style, as it is absurd to judge of it, by 
thinking what might a its possible effect on ignorant readers. 
The majority of educated Englishmen who have anything to say 
write, each after their fashion, a good style, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, their faults of style are really faults of thought. We 
do not see any great reason to believe either that there is 
such a thing as a model style, or that style ie Bed og b 
paying attention to it. ‘There area few mechanical rules, suc 
as the utility of short compact sentences, the avoidance of 
pesetienee, and so on, which can easily be taught and learnt. 

ut all else in style that is good comes from clearness of thought, 
from education of taste, from an undefinable power of linking 


together the words and the thought. The perusal of great 
authors helps us to attain to excellence of style by suggestin 
to us stores of thought and a good vocabulary ; but the analysis 
of style is almost sure to spoil our own method of composition, 
and to tempt us to imitate De Quincey in caring so much more 
for the expression than the accuracy of thought. 


MALET’S WACE’S CONQUEST OF ENGLAND.* 


Sik ALEXANDER MALET has a sort of hereditary claim 
bh) to write about the Norman Conquest of England. He traces 
his descent, by a pedigree which we believe is more trustworthy 
than pedigrees commonly are, in lineal descent from that William 
Mallet whom Sir Edward Lytton has made famous, and who, as 
the person said to have been chosen by the Conqueror to provide 
for the funeral of King Harold, may fairly claim a deeper interest 
at the hands of Englishmen than most of his comrades. William 
afterwards commanded at York, and was there thoroughly beaten 
by Earl Waltheof and his Danish auxiliaries, at the time when 
the English royalty was restored for a moment in the person of 
the /Etheling Eadgar. His descendant, Sir Alexander, is at 
resent ‘“ Her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
inister Plenipotentiary to the German Confederation.” We 
trust that, in that capacity, he is doing his best impartially to 
prevent any future Wace der having an opportunity to record 
either a German Conquest of South Jiitland, or a French Con- 
quest of the left bauk of the Rhine. As a faithful ambassador 
he dedicates his book to the sovereign by whom he is accredited. 
But we are sorry to find that he represents himself as being 
“penetrated” with gratitude. There is too much of the Imperial 
twang about “ penetrated” quite to befit an English Ambassador 
to the German Confederation. ‘‘ Penetrated with gratitude” 
is quite new high-polite Parisian—it is no more the French of 
Duke William than it is the English of King Harold. We hope 
Sir Alexander's heart is not, with his diction, on the wrong side 
of the Moselle. We can, considering his descent, better forgive 
-him for reminding her Majesty that she ‘‘ descends from the 
Conqueror and from the Plantagenets.” Nobody doubts the 
fact ; but there are two sides to the medal; and Queen Victoria 
mey, for aught we know, be just as well pleased with the re- 
membrance that she is also the lineal descendant of Alfred, Cerdic, 
and Woden. 

Sir Alexander's diplomatic duties do not seem to be so heavy 
as not to leave him a good deal of time for the study of the lite- 
rature of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. In a quarto edition 
of that part of Wace which relates to the Norman Conquest, 
accompanied by a metrical English version of the text, by notes 
partly from Mr. Edgar Taylor, and partly from other sources, 
and illustrated with photographs from the Bayeux Tapestry, 
Sir Alexander Malet has altogether produced a very handsome 
book—what, in fashionable language, would, we suppose, be called 
an édition de luxe. The translation is undoubtedly spirited, 
perhaps more spirited sometimes than the original, and we are 
far from saying that it does not accurately give the general sense 
of the author. Yet it does not at all answer our notion of what a 
translation should be. Wace, like most other French poets of his 
time, writes in that eight-syllable metre which hasbeen reproached 
for its *‘ fatal facility,” and his style, like that of his brethren, is 
very simple. Indeed, if one turns to it from the Old-English 
or Old-German poems, one is apt to call it, in many places, bald, 
dull, and prosaic. The Norman poets never reached such flights 
as our bard who sang the fight of Brunnanburh, or the grand old 
German song on King Lewis’s Victory over the Northmen. It 
is a finer passage than usual where Wace describes the meeting 
of the two armies at Senlac—the fierce onsJaught of the Normans, 
the firm steadfastness of the English, and Taillefer rushing on 

Devant li Dus alout cantant 
De Karlemaine é de 


The greatest of Germans had, even then, been profanely taken 
into French mouths. But it is a small matter beside the Homeric 
vigour of the Teutonic poet :— 
Sang was gesungen, 
Wig was bigunnen, 
Bluot skein in wangon 
Spilodunder Frankon. 
This really almost carries us back to 
ornodpeva paxny rapa Joga 

But whatever we think of Wace himself, there can be little 
doubt that Sir Alexander Malet has not hit upon the right 
way of translating him. It is of course much easier to say this 
than to point out a better way; and we suspect that it would 
be a very difficult business indeed to produce a translation of 
Wace in English verse which should keep anything of the 
spirit of the original. But we cannot help thinking that it 
might be possible to keep nearer to it than Sir Alexander has 
done. Sir Alexander in no way reproduces either the metre or 
the diction of his author. The simplicity of the old ge ene 
has completely evaporated among the conventionalities of modern 
poetic diction, and his uniform iambic march is exchanged for a 


* The Conquest of England. From Wace’s Poem of the “Roman de 
Rou.” Now first translated into English Rhyme by Sir Alexander Malet, 
B.A., &c. &, London: Bell and Daldy, 1960, 
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variety of paces, among which the anapestic gallop is predomi- 
nant. Take the point at which Sir Alexander begins :— 
Li Reis Ewart out bien vesku, 
E sun regne out lunges tenu, 
Ne n’out, go li poisa, enfant, 
Ne nul procain appartenant, 
Ki emprez li sun regne éust, 
Ne ki maintenir le péust. 
This Sir Alexander makes into— 
For many a Year on King Edward’s brow 
Had rested the Crown of England, but now 
Aged and childless He saw, and with pain 
No Heir of His blood, in His Realm to reign. 


This is as much like Wace as Pope’s [liad is like Homer's. 
Conventional stock phrases about the crown of England resting 
on King Edward's brow are all very well in a prize poem, but 
they are utterly out of keeping in a version of a French metrical 
chronicler of the twelfth century. Then the skipping or rather 
hobbling metre—though we must in fairness add that Sir 
Alexander improves in his anapests as he gets on—does not give 
that degree of resemblance to the general effect of the original 
which we surely have a right to look for in a translation. 

g Let us take, again, the description of the English host at 


Sun frere Guert a sei a trait, 
Miz se sunt juste l’estandart ; 
Chescun prie ke Dex le gart. 
Envirun els lor parenz furent 

E li Baron ke il conurent ; 

Toz les unt préié de bien faire. 
Nus ne s’en pot d’iloc retraire ; 
Chescun out son haubert vestu, 
Espée ceinte, el col l'escu; 
Granz haches tindrent en lor cols, 
Dune il kuident férir granz cols. 
A pié turent serréement, 

Mult se contindrent fitrement ; 
Maiz s’il séussent deviner 

Mult déussent plaindre é plorer 
Por la dolorose advanture, 

Ki lor avint mult male é dure. 
Olicrosse sovent crioent, 

E Godemite reclamoent: 
Olicrosse est en engleiz 

Ke sainte Croix est en franceiz, 
E Godemite altretant 

Com en frenceiz Dex tot poissant. 


This Sir Alexander translates :— 
Where the Standard was planted, in midst of their Host, 
Gurth and Harold together now took up their Post. 
The Barons stood round, and for God’s help did pray, 
As there, with their Kinsmen, they stood in array, 
To do his devoirs, each the other besought, 
Since retreat there was none, and the Fight must be fought. 
h Man had his Hauberk, and each a Sword wore, 
hields brac’d on their necks, and great Axes they bore ; 
Dread death-dealing weapons.—Close order they took, 
All on foot, and most gallant and brave did they look. 
Perchance they had had other bearing and mien, 
If the Issue of Combat they could have foreseen ; 
And their ranks had been fill’d with bewailing and dread, 
Had they known what a destiny hung o’er their head. 
Holy Cross! as a War-cry, or Pray’r, they oft said, 
And God The Almighty, invok’d to their aid. 


Both descriptions are vigorous enough; but the English in no 
way represents the Old-French, except in so far as both record 
the same facts. The whole tone and run of Sir A. Malet’s 
verses is Cysonally modern. It is amusing to see how the 
simplicity of the old poet in the last few lines puzzles his inter- 

reter. Wace tells us that the English cried ‘“‘ Holy Cross”— 
hat is, doubtless, the Holy Cross of Waltham, the miraculous 
crucifix so closely connected with King Harold's life and death— 
and “ God Almighty.” Wace’s French hearers were not bound 
to know what the English words meant, so he fairly tells them that 
* Holy Cross” is in French “ Sainte Croix,” and “ God Almighty” 
“Dex tot poissant.” To Sir Alexander these last few lines 
sounded like a piece of Propria que maribus. His highflying 
anapestic Pegasus could not be brought to trudge over so rough 
a bit of ground. So he tells us, not that the English shouted 
“God Almighty” as a war-ery, which is what Wace says, but 
that they 

God the Almighty invoked to their aid. 

Now, this is quite another business, and really involves a con- 
fusion between the English cry and that of the Normans. For 
when they meet hand to hand, 

Normanz escrient: Dex aie: 
La gent Englesche: Ut s’escrie. 
Or, as Sir Alexander has it— 


God aid,” loudly rose as the Norman War-cry ;— 
* Out, out,” cried the Saxon in scornful reply. 


This is as bad a bit of translation as any we know. There is nothing 
in Wace about “ scornful reply,” and, what is more important, 
nothing about “the Saxon.” Why should “la gent Englesche” 
be turned into “the Saxon?” This is just the way in which 
bungling translators and compilers destroy the evidence of their 
originals. An Englishman of the eleventh century called himself 
an Englishman, not a Saxon—just as he does now. His French 
neighbour or enemy called him an Englishman, not a Saxon— 


nglesche,” “ the English folk,” 
to be turned into such a modernism as “the Saxon,” which 
sounds more appropriate to an Irish newspaper than to an old- 
Norman minstrel. 
Sir Alexander has made a praiseworthy, but not altogether 
successful attempt to look up the other ancient authorities, in 
order, as he says, to “ confirm” and “corroborate Wace.” His 
list of books, and the sort of way in which he seems to have 
read them, is very amusing. First of all the Chronicle is absent ; 
so is Florence of Worcester; so is the contemporary Life of 
Edward—perhaps because they do not exactly corroborate Wace ; 
but then the remarkable brevity, sometimes the emphatic silence, 
of the English writers, was surely a thing worth mentioning. 
But Sir Alexander has consulted * Saxon Chroniclers,” though 
he seems to know nothing of the “ Saxon Chronicle.” Only his 
“Saxon Chroniclers” are defined to be “ Ralph Higden and 
William of Malmesbury.” William, however, soon changes his 
nationality and becomes an “early British writer,” perhaps a 
contemporary of Gildas or Nennius endowed with second sight. 
But with his nationality he also loses his name, or rather he is 
divided into two persons. Sir Alexander first mentions William, 
whose “national predilections” he thinks are “ Saxon”—how 
very Norman, then, must be the national predilections of Sir 
Alexander Malet. He then goes on to tell us about the “ Anony- 
mous Continuer of Bede.” This Anonymous Continuer of Bede 
rather puzzled us. Sir Alexander specially delights in him. 
“None of the early British writers whom the Translator has 
consulted in the search for corroboration of Wace, has im- 
pressed him more favourably than this writer.” We felt 
rather ashamed at this admirable Continuer of Bede being 
unknown to us, and we were altogether perplexed when 
Sir Alexander followed up his praise by the words, * Let 
him speak for himself,” and the quotation of a passage 
which we very well remembered in William of Malmesbury. 
The truth is that in the old edition of Commeline, published at 
Heidelberg in 1587—before William had been printed in England 
—the three first books of William were printed, by some mistake 
or other, as a continuation of Bede. Sir Alexander got hold of 
this edition, and took the “ Anonymous Continuer of Bede” to 
be somebody quite different from William of Malmesbury ; how 
his earlier or later studies of William in his own person failed to 
undeceive him, we know not. Then he goes on to quote Roger 
of Hoveden, “another continuer of Bede,” for the fact that, 
“when the Danes made an incursion into England, and took York, 
they spared the life of W. Malet, the Vice-comes, probably on 
account of his relationship to Edwin Earl of Mercia, who 
had joined the Danish forces.” Sir Alexander is clearly in heatt 
as loyal a subject of King William as ever his ancestor 
could be in 1070. When all Northumberland rose against the 
foreigners, when they set the native king at their head, and 
asked for help from the kindred land of Denmark, he sees 
nothing in it but an “incursion of the Danes into England.” 
And we want very much to know about Edwin joining them, and 
about Edwin being of kin to William Mallet. There is nothing 
about Edwin’s bayer in Roger of Hoveden or anywhere else ; 
and why should a man go to Roger of Hoveden when the whole 
story is in Florence and in the Chronicle itself? And as to the 
kindred between Edwin and William, we have not, without 
diving deeper into the matter than we care to do just now, 
anybody’s word for it but Sir Alexander’s own. He gives 
us a pedigree in which he says that Earl lfgar’s wife, and 
therefore Edwin’s mother, was “ Elgiva or Elyitha, sister of 
W. Malet.” We ome the negative at a moment’s 
notice, but it seems odd, and we should have been 
more inclined to believe it if Sir Alexander had given us a refer- 
ence to some contemporary writer, or even to the “ Anonymous 
Continuer of Bede”’—that most “reliable” writer, as he calls 
him in the same page. He goes on to tell us about “John 
Brompton, Abbot of Jorvaux,” who, “is deservedly considered 
[by those who prefer late romance to contemporary truth] 
one of the best of the monkish chroniclers.” Then “ We”—we 
know not why Sir Alexander invades our own privilege of & 
nar excellentie—* have consulted the Heidelberg edition [of 
Villiam of Newburgh] ane in 1587, but Fabricius says 
Heames’ Oxford edition of 1719 is better.” Sir Alexander had 
no Fabricius to tell him that a still later edition had been put 
forth by the Historical Society. He has also looked at Radulf dé 
Dicets—and adds with a pleasing simplicity, that he is “ styled in 
Twysden, Londoniensis Decanus.” What else did Sir Alexander 
expect him to be styled? A very similar addition is made, for @ 
very similar reason, to the name of Dr. Milman in the title-page 
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Sir Alexander Malet, also, as in duty bound, gets on the 
question of the burial of Harold, but we really think it would 
have been more respectful to his own ancestor if he had got up 
a little more carefully a story in which that ancestor plays a 
conspicuous and honourable part. Sir Alexander not only seems 
never to have come across the late controversies about this and 
other Waltham matters, the sound of which may very likely not 
have reached Frankfort, but he seems absolutely to have no 
knowledge at all of the local histories of Waltham, though 
the whole of one and the part of the other bearing on this 
point were published long ago by M. Francisque Michel. He 
might do a worse thing than get up the De Inventione 
Sancte Crucis in the late edition by Mr. Stubbs. As for 
William Mallet being Harold’s uncle by marriage, we can only say 
we never heard of it before; but it is funny to go to Roger of 
Hoveden to prove that Ealdgyth was the sister of Edwin, when 
the fact is plainly stated by Florence. But the funniest thing of 
all is, that Sir Aloxandet’é love for Roger of Hoveden is so great 
that in one place he is content to merge his own personal 
existence in that of Roger. Roger, he tells us, ‘confirms Wace 
on many points; but we have not thought it necessary to cite 
him, excepting in the note to the Appendix on the burial of 
Harold, where he speaks of Edwin and Morcar as the brothers 
of Harold’s wife, Aldithe.” It appears then, according to the 
laws of English grammar, that the “note to the Appendix on the 
burial of Harold” is the genuine production of Roger of Hove- 
den. It is he, and not Sir Alexander Malet, who speaks there. 
A chaplain of Henry IT. has actually arisen to annotate the works 
of an Envoy of Queen Victoria. What a pity that he did not 
dictate the text of the Appendix also! Roger's testimony to the 
kindred between Edwin and William Mallet, if not absolutely 
infallible, would be better than that of Sir Alexander. 

In short, Sir Alexander Malet is a clever man, who takes an 
interest in the deeds of his ancestors, and has a certain gift of 
throwing off galloping anapestic rhymes. But to illustrate the 
history of the eleventh century, something more is wanted. 
That is a task a great deal too serious for the leisure hours of 
an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 


OUR NEW RECTOR.* 


HIS is a novel in one volume, written by a lady for ladies 
about ladies. There is not a scene in the book in which 

the male sex are left to themselves. We never “join the 
ladies,” save in page 1. Thenceforth we are always in their 
company, and very agreeable companions—if the assurance be 
necessary—on the whole we find them. The gentlemen evidently 
exist only for the ladies to be engaged to, except one or two 
deomted supernumeraries—dull, or improper, or objectionable 
young men—but who are not aware of their own unworthiness of 
the matchless Helen and the adorable Alice. There is a rich 
old rheumatic uncle who performs the part from time ims 
memorial ascribed to that degree of consanguinity, and a “ Black 
Ben,” poacher and burglar, who has no errand in the story 
whatever save to frighten the ladies. He commits a very pur- 
eless crime, and nothing further comes of it or of im 

e confess to a certain amount of variety which is gained 
by introducing a burly ill-looking fellow in black whiskers 
and a dark lantern among the otherwise very genteel or eub- 
genteel forms who serve as the male pegs whereon to hang the 
threefold story of true love; yet a villain, if we have him, should 
have a little to do with the rest of the fiction, besides the one 
thrilling scene which his appearance creates at two in the 
morning, informing the heroine, or one of the heroines, that 
“the keys are wanted, and no time to lose.” 

We said the story was threefold; but Ellen, the handmaid, 
has her own little affair of the heart, which quadruples it. She 
only loves Harry Brook, the soldier who leaves his shattered 
limbs at Inkermann, but does not behave to him as her namesake, 
the “‘ Nelly Gray” of Hood’s famous ballad, did to ‘* Ben Battle.” 
However, we had better state ut once that there is no low, coarse 
love-making allowed, nor any-kissing and romping, save among 
the ladies and children. The lady who writes has, in a chapter 
of a slightly unguarded tenour, allowed a valentine to be sent in 
the name of the curate, though only by a mischievous schoolboy. 
Still, as it is sent to a maiden lady of high respectability, and as 
the curate over the way from whom it purports to come receives 
é ot refusal as possible from her, we are inclined to shake 

ead. 

It will at once be seen that the book is very proper to be 
read in all families, especially of daughters. Young ladies in 
their teens will study and enjoy it, and talk about it to one 
another and to their mammas, who will probably be induced to 
tead and like it too. Perhaps some of the more espiégle among 
her pupils may, after perusing the book, be eanpted bo ask Miss 

oungperson, the governess, “ Have you got a mark of a burn 
on your left arm? Are you really a baronet’s daughter in dis 
_ ?” But this is about the worst which can come of it. It 

, on the whole, fresh, lively, and hearty—untainted by the 
Yerjuice of party spirit, a little dashed by an air of affectionate 
dangling after the clergy, but smelling of daisies and butter- 
cups, and not without a certain air of feminine grace. To a 


* Our New Rector; or, the Village of Norton. Edited by Cuthbert 
Baie, author of “Mr. Verdant Green.” London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 


masculine taste, however, if the ungallant truth must be told, it 
may be pronounced slightly insipid. The strong emotions have 
not the inspiration of deep insight into nature, or of profound 
and exhaustive personal experience. They rather flag; and 
when our eyes should begin to water and our pulse to quicken, 
we feel somewhat disposed to yawn. This is the direct result of 
the feeble types of male humanity with which we meet in these 
. They lack even the strongly-marked veins of selfishness, 
obstinacy and obduracy with which a lady might perhaps be 
expected to invigorate her impersonation of aman. In ——. 
a book the details of which contain nothing very striking, an 
which is chiefly praiseworthy for its amiable general effect, this 
softness of the moral outline is an instructive fact. It shows us 
how lively, educated, and imaginative women conceive of what 
isinaman. There are few lady novelists who get beyond this 
semi-effeminate portraiture of the male. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
outlines of men are a little soft—Miss Bronté’s and Miss Austen's 
have, on the contrary, firmness and vigour. It seems becoming 
more and more a resource of female industry, this of novel- 
writing ; and it might be as well to recognise it at the exhibition 
or bazaar in aid of female industry which, we understand, Royalty 
and rank intend shortly to celebrate. In Pope’s time, it was 
“the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease ;” but now it is the 
mob of ladies. With a few distinguished exceptions, indeed, it 
is fast settling down into arule that one sex write novels and the 
other review them. As soon as this is understood, it will largely 
tend to simplify the canons of criticism, and render a good deal 
of causticity superfluous or harmless. We will just give our 
readers a few hints from which they may judge of the extent to 
which ribbons and crinoline predominate in the work before us— 
premising that, at the period of the Crimean war, “ Norton” 
appears to have possessed three young ladies fit to form heroines. 
eroine number one is Helen, who labours under the disadvantage 
of a silly, worldly, and ambitious mamma. This young lady is 
of that type which gets crossed in love and has brain fever. 
Yielding, though self-condemned, to maternal importunity, she 
listens to true vows which she is prepared to meet with false 
ones, but only in the belief that the youth of her heart is dead. 
Her mother, knowing to the contrary, but playing on Helen’s 
belief, intrigues successfully to engage her to the“ New Rector” 
number one, a hunting divine “ not exactly everything a parson 
should be,” but who relies on Helen to set him right. He takes 
his last mount for the hounds on the eve of his wedding, and is 
heard by Helen galloping home, as she sits scared and desolate 
in the midst of her trousseau. She—we must say, without due 
provocation, rushes from the house at the sound, but whether to 
catch the horse, or merely to see him die, or to run away from 
the morrow, does not quite appear. However, he breaks his 
neck ; and we here pause to compliment the author that she has 
wrought matters to such a pitch that there is no third course 
between breaking a gentleman’s neck or a young lady’s heart. 
Then follows the fever, the delirium, and the confidence reposed 
in heroine number two—Alice, the governess, disguised heiress, 
and cousin of Lady Egerton, the grand chdéelaine of the place, in 
whose house she has charge of the infant ‘“‘ sunbeam’ Mabel. 
All this while, Jessie, heroine number three, has been ripening in 
modest obscurity, and Frank, the object of her devotion and 
constancy, has been guarding the trenches before Sebastopol. 
He returns and introduces to the families mainly interested in 
him, and assembled, with Helen among their group, to hail his 
arrival, the friend and Crimean chaplain “ about whom you have 
all heard so much”—Herbert Warren, the first betrothed of 
Helen, and supposed dead. The mistake is explained as having 
arisen by confusion of Herbert with Halbert, his cousin, who had 
veuly died. This is all highly satisfactory to the young ladies most 
nearly concerned, and will doubtless pass unchallenged by 
readers of the same sex. Yet the less-enraptured male critic 
will probably see that, with such communication with India as 
we enjoyed for many a year before the Crimean war, such a 
mistake must have been cleared up in a post or two, and that Helen 
is, as drawn in the book, just the last sort of person to rest 
without sifting to the utmost the tale of her lover's death. It is 
further evident that where two men of the same family and name 
are serving in the same Presidency, the chances are just as strongly 
in favour of the mistake being speedily corrected as of its origin- 
ally arising, seeing that two branches of the same family, who may 
be presumed in communication, have a common interest in 
rectifying it. Be this as the critical or good-natured reader 
chooses, the gallant captain and devoted chaplain return in good 
time to cheer the love-lorn lasses of Norton. The former is con- 
tent with Jessie and his laurels—the latter craves further self- 
denial in missionary enterprise, and finds his help meet for him. 
This has led us to anticipate in part our intended cata- 
logue of the walking gentlemen, for they are hardly more, 
who adorn the tale and keep things going. It will be 
seen that of these we merely get a glimpse—of Frank, 
indeed, two brief glimpses. ‘There is not enough in either 
to judge of him by; and the latter, Warren, is merely 
a nominis umbra for whom the first heroine goes half-mad. 
Besides these, we have the ‘‘ New Rector” of the firat part of the 
tale, who is made an example of, as we have seen, for venturing 
to love where he cannot Soleeal in return. We have Mr. Peter 
Soft,; his curate, who is a mere farthing rushlight among the 
galaxy of young ladies, and is snuffed out and dismissed¢ to 
oblivion to make way for our “ New Rector” number two, whom 
Alice, when turned out into governess life and its inhumanities in 
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a large manufacturing town, had met by chance and known there. 
There is a certain foppish lordling—the weakest male sample of 
all whom the book contains—who just dips once or twice into the 
story. Ladies who cannot depict men seem to fail worse when 
they attempt boys. The “ Pop” of the tale before us is a case 
in point, and makes a very limp and pe I “ Flibbertigibbet.” 
The story of Alice and her abduction in childhood is less impro- 
bable than that of Herbert Warren “returned killed” in India. 
Bat, even if it were more against common sense than it is, there is 
a stirring activity about the little tale which would suffice to cover 
many defects, and greater ones than those we notice. Still, it is 
essentially feeminei generis, and we seem, after perusal, as if we 
had been passing some time at a watering-place where the ladies 
outnumber the men five to one, and where all the sayings and 
doings smack of rose-water and bandoline. There is a comic, 
but perhaps unconscious truthfulness in the simple fussiness 
with which the ladies of Norton, with a couple of old maids at 
their head, form themselves into a sort of committee of public 
safety to watch over the first steps of their “‘ New Rector” in his 
entry on duty. Mr. Wildman’s last gallop and broken neck 
must have been a sad crash for their hopes; but they are ready 
to hover no less angelically about the path of his successor, whose 
exemplary conduct, in first proposing to Alice the governess, and 
then releasing from her engagement Alice the heiress, will com- 
mend itself to every discerning mamma. Unfortunately, in order 
to open the inheritance to Alice the second heroine, round whom 
the main interest revolves, it is necessary to kill off the poor 
little Mabel and her tender mother. The massacre of these 
innocents is conducted with the usual decent ceremonial of tears 
and texts. And Alice, now the lady of the manor, is bent on 
alienating it to found with the proceeds a “ Governesses’ Bene- 
volent Institution” in a rural neighbourkeod. She sells it to an 
unknown purchaser, who proves to be her own uncle—the gouty, 
but jovial old Triton, who is summoned home from a cruise just 
in time to buy it and give it back to Alice. Still the Almshouse 
for Governesses is founded, and Miss Chirp, the kindly and 
genial one out of the pair of old maids, becomes the matron of 
the same. 

Miss Chirp has been drawn a dozen, or perhaps a hundred 
times by novelists. She is quite a stock character; and Miss 
Pry, the sour and angular contrast to the cheerful kindness of 
the former, is even more hackneyed still. The child abduction 
and identification has been reproduced nearly as often. “ Black 
Ben” is the mere defaced stump of Dirk Hatteraick ; and his 
mother finds her prototype, too—we forget where—among the 
gipsy crones of the great Waverley gallery. His nocturnal 
exploit was certainly intended to have served the evolution of 
the plot, but somehow the link broke down and the connexion 
fell through. But what matter, in such a structure as the pre- 
sent, these— 

Windows that exclude the light, 
And staircases that lead to nothing? 


The dear young ladies who will read this book will be none the 
wiser for our exposure of its trespasses on rules of art, or its 
deficiencies as measured by the line of nature. There is a vein 
of unobtrusive piety in the tale, likely to charm many whom 
preachment repels, and to entwine its simple lessons of lady 
character with the deepest principles of faith and hope. And for 
all the rest, the little book may be warranted as wholesome as 
home-brewed ale, though of a weaker tap than we profess to 
relish 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR ENGLISH READERS.* 


SHORT time since, we reviewed the second volume of Dr. 
Whewell’s Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. 
Weighing as impartially as we could its merits against its de- 
merits, we thought the merits kicked the beam, and our 
critigism was decidedly unfavourable. We alleged that, in his 
representation of theyphilosopher Plato, Dr. Whewell had given 
us Plato minus the philosophy. We further censured Dr. Whewell 
for dwarfing Plato’s moral character, as well as his intellect—for 
staining, as far as in him lay, a bright reputatidn by gratuitously 
importing ignoble motives into the interpretation of a philo- 
sophie career. As Dr. Whewell’s charge against Plato of un- 
fairness toward his adversaries was chiefly supported by re- 
ference to humorous passages in Plato, we rebutted the heinons 
interpretation that was put on them by accusing Dr. Whewell 
of a want of humour. We expressed our feeling that it was 
almost sacrilegious to deface, as Dr. Whewell had done by his 
dissections, the admirably finished works of Plato the artist. 
This, we believe, was the substance of our criticisms; and we 
were so infatuated as to imagine, not only that, as far as our 
space permitted, we had established our charges by evidence, 
but also that any one who read Dr. Whewell’s book as carefully 
as we had done would receive the same or similar impressions. 
Our remarks have elicited a reply from John Grote, B.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge 
—a pamphlet of fifty-six pages in length, and printed at the 
University press. Here, then, we said to ourselves as we pro- 
ceeded to cut its leaves, we shall find the principles of criticism 


* A Few Words on Criticism ; being an Examination of the Article in 
thy “Saturday Review ” of April 30, 1861, upon Dr. Whewell’s “ Platonic 
Dialogues for English Readers.” John Grote, B.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 1861, 


laid down authoritatively in a few words by a person qualified 
to teach—principles that may guide us hereafter in the difficult 
duty we sometimes undertake. Possibly also we may find an 
ingenious defence of the book we have condemned, which may 
demand a well-considered answer. We were disappointed in 
our anticipations. The Professor moves in a very different 
region from that of the high principles of criticism—in a far 
lower region, indeed—and his attempt to answer our criticisms 
might prove to us, if we wanted a proof, that they were unan- 
swerable. Whether we ourselves are dull of apprehension, or 
the Professor is somewhat obscure, we will not venture to decide. 
We certainly have had some difficulty in conjecturing his meaning, 
and there may possibly be some latent force in his arguments 
that we have been unable to discover. To show their ca'ibre— 
and at the same time Mr. Grote’s peculiarities in his use of 
English—one instance will suffice. We happened tosay that, in 
maintaining a certain proposition, Plato was maintaining a 
paradox. Straightway Mr. Grote triumphs over us through 
several pages for imputing to Plato the immorality of main- 
taining what he knew to be false. If we may do so without 
offence, we would recommend the Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy to devote some of his hore subsecive toa Professor of 
English literature—or, at all events, when he uses long words, to 
refer occasionally to a Richardson or Johnson. 

But we do not intend to follow Mr. Grote through his at- 
tempted defence of Dr. Whewell, and to re-establish the justice of 
our criticisms ; for, malignant as the critic who blames is supposed 
to be, the task of fault-finding is not so congenial to us that we 
wish twice to arraign the same writer for one and the same, 
literary crime. We have devoted these lines to Mr. Grote merely 
to notice one point in his pamphlet, and that one point onl 
because it appears that he is in a position to _ himself 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
While we were searching in vain for the force of his arguments, 
we were pursuing a will-of-the-wisp. The argumentative part 
of his pamphlet is merely a strategic feint. Worthless as it is, it 
serves a purpose—it gives Mr. Grote time and occasion to deliver 
a different kind of thrust. The point, the sting, the “ swashing 
blow” he has to deliver is the imputation that the reviewer is 
a personal enemy of Dr. Whewell. 
frequency with which this suggestion recurs. Mr. Grote 
seems baffled to find the particular enemy, but he is deter. 
mined to hit somebody, and varies the category of infamy 
which, like the retiarius of old, he casts at the head of 
the reviewer. His pamphlet might have been more in- 
teresting to us—at least it might have seemed less pointless— 
if we were not so totally ignorant of the social relations of 
the gentleman criticised that we have not the remotest notion 
with whom we are identified, as we are enmeshed in each suc- 
cessive category of crime, or whether they all express the accumu- 
lated offences of one individual, and entangle in their thousand 
coils one monster of guilt. Malevolence, interest in printing 
short adverse criticisms of Dr. Whewell, hostile animus, jealousy, 
private quarrel, so-called scholars (reminded, apparently for 
their humiliation, of their affinity to the French master and 
Italian master), other (political? ecclesiastical? academic?) dif- 
ferences of opinion—such are the various categories in which we 
are snared, the various corrupt motives that actuate us, the 
various forms under which we are slain; and all this sim ly 
because we advanced certain criticisms which Mr. Grote & 
merely pointed by attempting to answer. This unworthy mode 
of attack is doubly discreditable to one who, by his position, is 
supposed to live in the higher regions of thought, to be imbued 
by familiarity with the noblest ideas, to be wise enough to think 
no evil. We think that we take sufficient revenge on Mr. Grote 
by mentioning, in one and the same sentence, that he has made 
these insinuations, and that he is Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Cambridge. We deny that our article fur- 
nished the least ground for Mr. Grote’s ,insinuations. The 
head and front of our offending appears to be, that we 
exposed the injustice of the measure that Dr. Whewell meted 
out to Plato by inquiring whether he himself would choose to 
be judged by the same principles. We assumed for a moment, 
for the purpose of argument, that Dr. Whewell was governed by 
the same motives by which he had assumed Plato was 
governed, and showed that, on this assumption, his own book at 
once received a rata bh ae we imagined he would repudiate. 
The hideous outcry which the very imagination of judging 
Dr. Whewell on such principles has drawn from Mr. Grote 
furnishes a very good measure of the justice of our protest. 
Such a mode of judging would be unjust to Dr. Whewell, Mr. 
Grote may reply, and is strongly to be deprecated ; but it does 
not much matter whether we are just or unjust to the 
characters of the dead. We donot agree with him. At all events, 
a literary critic may be pardoned for thinking that, in the case 
of Plato, if remoteness of time furnishes any palliation for 
injustice, it is more than counterbalanced by the transcendency 
of the genius that is injuriously assailed. 

Our article may have spoken sometimes in the language of 
indignation, sometimes in the language of ridicule. But 
Dr. Wheweill had indirectly attacked a writer who inspires 
many readers with something like reverence, and his attack 
was repelled with indignation. His attack sometimes assumed 
the form of a sneer, and was met, as such attacks some- 
times are, with ridicule. But neither the indignation nor the 


ridicule were greater than might be justly excited by a literary 
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sin, or expressed in a literary review. And yet, with the facts of 
the case thus patent, Mr. Grote has thought it not unbecoming 
the professorial chair to assail us with every ignominious epithet. 
and to impute to us every illegitimate bias. His pamphlet would 
certainly ioe received no notice from us but from the position 
of its writer. And now, taking our leave of him, we will inform 
him, by way of a paradox—requesting him to understand that 
we mean, not something that we know to be false, but something 
that, though true, will probably appear strange, and perhaps 
incredible, to him—that our criticism on Dr. Whewell’s book 
was the perfectly honest expression of a perfectly unbiassed 
opinion, and, moreover, that the critic is not even of the same 

niversity with the author. If he takes us at our word, he 
= have advanced a step in the branch of philosophy he pro- 

esses. 


MR. CUMIN’S REPORT ON RAGGED SCHOOLS AND 
PAUPER CHILDREN* 


\ publication, although it is appended as one of the 
pieces justificatives to the Report of the recent Education 
Commission, appears also as an independent work. More 
than one of the Assistant Commissioners have issued their 
Reports as separate publications; and one at least of the Com- 
saisieanen=dile. Senior—has published what is not in fact 
a ap but probably embodies materials somewhat akin 
to a Report, and at any rate may be taken as an indepen- 
dent judgment on many important points. Already the literature 
of the subject is adios to an extent which might be embar- 
rassing, were it not that the actual importance of the recom- 
mendations contained in the Report itself is enhanced by our 
knowledge of what the Commissioners rejected, and of the steps 
by which, through an embarrassing mass of materials, they 
arrived—slowly, it may be, and painfully—at the compressed 
residue of resolutions in which they could agree. But it must 
not be ee that the value of these separate and indepen- 
dent publications is confined to the indirect light which they 
shed on the official Report of the Commissioners. Some of the 
publications—Mr. Patrick Cumin’s especially—form a valuable 
contribution to our library of educational materials, and this 
volume can stand on its own merits. It differs, we may add, 
from the Blue-book edition in an important appendix and pre- 
face, chiefly referring to the Ragged School controversy. 

Much of the occasional and exceptional interest of Mr. Cumin’s 
~— centres in the recent passage of arms between himself 
and the great Puritan Earl; and he has done a service by 
incorporating his famons correspondence with Lord Shaftesbury 
in the present volume. Here is a real contribution, not only to 
contemporary literature and biography, but to moral -science. 
A complete collection of the Shaftesbury correspondence would 
form a valuable chapter in the history of religious psychology 
—a melancholy chapter, we admit, but an instructive one. 
Perhaps a dozen public occasions have occurred in ,which Lord 
Shaftesbury has been convicted of reckless assertion and 
culpable disregard of accuracy; but with the occasion its 
memorial has passed away. LEpistolary feuds and newspaper 
controversies are evanescent. Lord Siaftesbury’s name is sur- 
rounded with a dim recollection of an ugly train of these inci- 
dents ; but so versatile and fugitive are the eccentricities of the 
religious leader that what we want is to— 

Catch ere he change the Shaftesbury of the minute— 


and to write him down as he exhibits himself in personal con- 
troversy—passionate, disingenuous, rude, violent, unjust. When 
charged with an unfounded assertion, his custom is neither to 
justify it nor withdraw it, but to take refuge in personal incivility 
and a new and irrelevant issue. Suchis Lest Shaftesbury in his 
intercourse with Mr. Cumin; and we are thankful to Mr. Cumin 
for having photographed at least this single incident in his lord- 
ship's career. The facts may be kept for future reference, and 
will serve to complete a remarkable religious biography. 


Mr. Cumin’s volume has a special reference to two subjects— 
viz., Ragged Schools and tite condition of Pauper Children. In 
point of fact, these subjects are one. Because there is no com- 
eee provision for the education of pauper children, Ragged 

chools exist. Deprived of the materials which are furnished, in 
baleful profusion, by the multitude of uneducated children of 
parents receiving out-door relief, Ragged Schools could not claim 
even that slender justification which they now present. It would 
be hardly too much to say that Ragged Schools are founded upon 
a picturesque metaphor. That single expression, “the Arabs 
of our streets,” produces and justifies the whole institution. It 
is assumed that there is an entire class of unfortunate urchins, 
homeless and uncared for, whose little hands are against every 
man’s pocket, and whose parents are too poor or too wicked to 
avail themselves of existing schools. It may be doubted whether 
such a class exists, and, if it exists, whether it is within the 
tange of any possible schools. Mr. Cumin seems to have proved 
Very distinctly that, for the classes of boys from which the 
Day Ragged Schools are at present filled, abundant means 
of instruction are already provided, and that what instruc- 
tion is afforded in them would be given better in such schools, 


* The Popular Education of the Bristol and Piymouth Districts, with 


ial reference to ged Schools and Pauper Children. By Patrick 
cumin, Ma &e. &e. Longmans. 1861, 


into which it is a social duty to force the Ragged School 
boys. He says that the Ragged School is recruited from the 
children of dissipated and criminal parents, from the children of 
out-door paupers, and from the children of those working men 
who are just as able, but by no means as willing, to pay the 
school pence as the parents who already avail themselves of the 
existing schools. As to the first class—the thieves and pick- 
pockets or drunkards who permit their children to be caught 
up by the enthusiastic city missionary to be drafted into a 
Ragged School—either the nt values education or he does 
not. If he values it, it is a plain duty to encourage or to compel 
him to spend his twopence a week on his child’s schooling rather 
thanon gin. If he does not value it, Mr. Cumin would observe 
that mere instruction in a school which especially recognises dis- 
order and license, and which professes to accommodate its dis- 
cipline to the irregular, dirty, and vagrant habits of a dissipated 
class, is, afterall, a very problematical good. In other words, he 
insists that instruction is not education ; and that for a child to 
go, when he or his parent pleases, to a Ragged School only be- 
cause pilfering is slack, is to debase the very notion of edu- 
cation. Here, if anywhere, is the case of the street Arabs. 
The question then, is, does society gain by giving a youn 
pickpocket the accomplishments of reading and writing, an 
1s it of any real good either to the boy or to society to sharpen 
his faculties, unless you can withdraw him from the influence of a 
corrupting and defiling home? In the case of the Arabs, the 
Ragged School but encourages and intensifies the Arabianism. 
Here the Ragged School is positively mischievous, and in all other 
directions it is superfluous. Next, take the class of the children of 
out-door paupers, who, as a fact, constitute a half—perhaps more 
than a half—of the Ragged School children. Undoubtedly, their 
parents are unable to pay for them ; undoubtedly, this is the class 
which is the choicest seed-bed of crime; undoubtedly, nine out 
of ten of the children of out-door paupers become qualified for 
the prison or penitentiary. Partially this truth has forced itself 
upon dull and reluctant official intelligence. A regulation of the 
Poor-Law Board permits guardians to pay the school pence in the 
ordinary National Schools, for the children of persons in receipt 
of out-door relief. If this permissive regulation were made com- 
pulsory, more than half of the raw material of crime would be cut 
off at a single blow. As it is, the vague, uncertain, perfunctory 
teaching of a Ragged School is not strong enough or regular 
enough. The truest economy, if only guardians could be made 
to understand true economy, would be to give these unhappy 
children such an education—which Ragged Schools do not 
even profess to give—as would prevent these poor children 
from falling back into the class from which they have sprung. 
There remains that class, not the least numerous, from which the 
Ragged School is recruited—viz., the children of those who 
would attend an ordinary pay school were there no Ragged and 
gratuitous school open. Here the Ragged School is positively 
mischievous—mischievous as encouraging the parent to neglect 
his duty, mischievous as offering a cheaper and deteriorated 
commodity when there is a better one in the market, mischievous 
as interfering with the National School, and mischievous as 
associating tidy children with disreputable ones. Mr. Cumin 
produces instances within his own knowledge of parents bringing 
their children to Ragged Schools who had long paid twopence a 
week at National or British Schools, and of children alternating 
between pay schools and gratuitous schools. He also points out 
a case in which thirteen notorious young thieves were in atten- 
dance at a single ged School—a case, that is, in which the 
boys pursued, side by side, the arts of dishonesty and educa- 
tion. Mr. Cumin also denies, and produces statistics to support 
his denial, that juvenile crime has diminished under the existence 
and influence of Ragged Schools. Such are the Assistant Com- 
missioner’s arguments and facts, and they will be scarcely contro- 
verted by Lord Shaftesbury’s accusations of malevolence. All this, 
be it remembered, does not apply to the evening Ragged Schools— 
does not apply to Reformatories, such as Miss Carpenter’s—does 
not impugn the zeal and charity of those who teach and labour in 
Ragged Schools. All that Mr. Cumin says, and all that the Com- 
missioners said, was, that the very little good actually effected 
by Ragged Schools is so small that they ought not to receive 
encouragement. 


Mr. Cumin’s observations on the attendance of the children 
of out-door paupers in ed Schools lead naturally to some 
reflections on the state of Workhouse Schools. In discussing 
the condition of these schools, we must except the separate 
workhouse schools, which are so creditably and so efficiently 
kept up in the neighbourhood of London, and which —— 
the London unions and parishes. These are the exceptions; but 
in ordinary Workhouse Schools, Mr. Cumin calls attention to 
their great and serious defects—defects which are the more de- 
plorable as these schools capabilities of being exceptionally 
good and efficient. The masters, he says, are not below— 
perhaps are above—the average; and the regularity and con- 
trol are such efficient elements that the Workhouse Schools 
ought to be in advance of the ordinary schools. As it is, 
they are far below them. Their defects Mr. Cumin traces to 
the want of efficient and total separation between the children 
and adult paupers. ‘The children are as intelligent and possess 
as much knowledge, as children of the same age out of the union ; 
but the circumstances by which they are surrounded almost com- 
pletely neutralize any i ects derived from their intel- 
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lectual culture.” It is not to be denied that “ much of the poverty 
whichtakes a workhouse” —Mr. Cumin, of course, excepts 
the poverty of old age—* is more a crime than a misfortune ; and 
as a class, the able-bodied paupers are utterly profligate.” With 
this utterly profligate horde the communication of the children 
“is complete, and so long as the two classes live under the same 
roof, it is impossible to prevent it.” The immediate conse- 
quence is that a child brought up under these influences is 
content to spend life in a workhouse. It has been proved that, 
of 74 girls brought up in a workhouse, 37 have returned to 
the workhouse; and out of the whole number only 13 are 
known to be doing well in life. Out of 56 workhouse boys, 
only 18 were known to be prosperous, while 12 have returned 
to the workhouse. In calling attention to these two particulars 
—1. The abuse of the Workhouse School, by not insisting on 
the separation of the adults and children ; and 2, the apathy of 
the guardians in declining to pay the school-pence in National 
Schools for the children of out-door paupers—Mr. Cumin’s 
Report deserves earnest and immediate attention. These blots 
in the administration of the Poor-law admit of an easy and an 
early remedy. 


MY SATIRE AND ITS CENSORS.* 


ATIRE. is growing scarce in these degenerate days. Yet, 

although of a rarely occurring species, Mr. Austin’s Season 
by itself is not sufficiently remarkable to call for special comment. 
The versification is not eminently bad nor surprisingly good. 
The autbor possesses a certain apa! of expression; and when 
he condescends to write naturally and with good-humour, he can 
produce some very readable couplets. He has, however, we 
submit, placed himself in an entirely false position by the tone 
of his reply to one of his critics. He has, somewhat arrogantly, 
thought it right to challenge criticism at large upon the merits 
of both his volumes. He ae also spoken bie mind with the, 
utmost freedom on persons and things in general, and must not, 
therefore, expect to be treated with any great forbearance in 
return, 

Mr. Austin has in nowise hidden his light under a bushel. 
Closely after the appearance of the obnoxious review in the 
columnsof a contemporary, spacious advertisements were placarded 
in the weekly press announcing with more petulance than dis- 
cretion the terrible vengeance meditated in consequence. We 
turn to the offending article, and cannot trace much therein to 
account for Mr. Austin’s heavy displeasure. He must not com- 
wy of the allusions to his youth, as he distinctly stated this 
act for our benefit in the Season. At any rate, this review 
is a very average specimen of its class, and precisely of the type 
usually applied to the works of young satirists. Such notices have 
been written without end, and have every prospect of continued 
reproduction, as long as the present influx of mediocre poetry baffles 
the patiion! economist by the steady proportion in which the 
supply invariably heads the ea Given such a work as 
Mr. Austin’s Season, and it requires the sagacity of no Derby 
prophet to predict the appearance, and even the general ter- 
minology, of its kindred review, not unlike the article whence 
“these tears” have arisen. Perhaps Mr. Austin foresaw this 
clearly enough. The announcement of his answer followed 
the censure like a thunder-clap after lightning ; and the pub- 
lication itself has trodden close enough upon the heels of the 
advertisement. A good deal of this reply might have been written 
just as well beforehand, The personalities about the central 

re of this last offshoot of the English Bards and Scotch 
p tal would have to be filled in ; nor would it matter greatly 
whether Mr. Hepworth Dixon were promoted to the character 
of Jeffrey, or any other delinquent editor. We must, there- 


fore, in gratitude, say with the King, in Hamlet— 


It had been so with us had we been there. 


The hateful reviewsis printed at full by Mr. Austin, after the 
approved example of his Byronian prototype. Whatever escapes 
attack in the text cannot avoid the wrath of the foot-notes. 

With regard to the general atmosphere of our author’s poetry, 
he has eminently adhered to the idiosyncrasies of the Brroske 
school. But we are frequently regaled with very decided touches 
and echoes of the yet elder Dunciad in his reply ; and as Mr. 
Austin’s diction is, at times, what we may call forcible enough 
for the Popian era, so are his ideas on certain subjects somewhat 
antiquated. It is touching to observe how affectionately he 
clings to the traditions of past times, and it is absolutely refresh- 
ing in these days of weak faith to hear him profess an entire con- 
viction in the unimpaired existence of Grub-street. Thus he 
exhumes all the venerable, and now almost respectable common- 
places of abuse on this topic. We recognise once more, exor- 
cised by his pen, “ dungfly critics,” yelping garret-hounds,” 
“starving pamphleteers,” and “ spavined journalists.” All these 
eke out a miserable existence in their “straw,” “hiding in 
holes,” “‘ wrapping their rags about them as they write,” and 
selling the books they review afterwards “in Holywell-street” to 
satisfy “ protracted fasting.” The supposed hunger of the eritic 
strikes Mr. Austin as peculiarly humorous, and he insists much 
thereon. We for our part are positively appalled by his picture 
of the prevalence of literary destitution. Could not some system of 

* Satire and ite Censors. By Alfred Austin. London: Manwaring. 

The Season By Alfred Austin. London: Hardwicke. 


soup-tickets and cast-off clothes be extemporized forthwith to meet 
this exigency, if only on the score ty lic decency? We feel 
also that Mr. Austin is fully persuaded, that after we have penned 
these miserable calumnies, we shall, as he beautifully expresses 
it, “take Brompton ‘bus to wait upon the great”—that is, if we 
are fortunate enough to possess the acquaintance of an available 
peer in that direction—and on our return, “ with venal, lying 

n,” “ describe the splendid banquet, converse gay.” Surely 

r. Austin has adopted as a precedent the Eatanswill 
describing Mrs. Leo Hunter's féte. 

If, however, Mr. Austin in his reply to his reviewer, had 
confined himself to pleasantries of this description, we should 
not have one word to say against the taste of his performance, 
however we might have reyarded it in a literary point of view. 
He would also have chosen a perfectly fair ground for retaliation 
—reserving, of course, the question whether any such answer be 
called for—in criticising to the utmost of his bent and ability the 
Personal History of Lord Bacon, or any other of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s works. But we must earnestly protest against the 
personalities into which he descends with regard to Mr. Dixon, 
as, to put upon them the most favourable construction, a very in- 
judicious exhibition of want of temper Unfortunately, the 
aame old story has always characterized the genus irritabile, 
who seem to imagine their power of vaticination ought to 
bear an increasing ratio with their capacities of irritation. Thus 
Mr. Austin amusingly assures us that his is “an easy nature,” 
best suited to Arcadia and greenwoods. Yet, as it seems to us, 
he presently assumes the attitude of some equally easy-going 

entleman at an Irish fair, and divesting himself of his mantle of 
inspiration, he trails it slowly after him down the files of criti- 
cism in hopes that some injurious foot may unwarily intrude upon 
its sacred border. The wish is granted, as it usually is in such 
cases, whereupon he clamours forth that he has been ‘“ cozened 
into strife,” will probably have to be “a literary athlete all his 
life,” and rather strongly suspects that “ vindictive foes will dog 
him till he dies’”—that he has been attacked, moreover, by “ un- 
seen dirks’”—is, in fact, a slandered and unappreciated poet, and 
so on ad infinitum. The whole of this sound and fury merely 
amounts to the fact that a weekly peper has ventured to 
criticise a work in which the author alice out at every kind of 
constituted authority, ecclesiastical, civil, or literary. 

With regard to the Season, there is no especial novelty in 
the points which Mr. Austin satirizes, nor in the manner they 
are dealt with. The prime aim of his versification is antithesis, 
and he dearly loves a good rolling alliteration. Sometimes this 
becomes almost double-barreled, as “ stemmed triumph’s torrent 
tide,” or “ linguistic liberties of Luke.” In fact, we have this 
usque ad nauseam. Our author, so to speak, makes an evening 
of it. Among the topics selected are the park, a dinner party, the 
opera, with the impropriety of representing the Traviata, and 
the iniquity of the ballet. We have a parenthetical attack on the 
clergy and drama, and a London ball-room, with a cut at “moss- 
troopers’ —that is, officers of the British army—and polkas. Then 
comes a long-drawn sigh for the “honest time” past, and the 
advantages of Arcadian, as contrasted with Belgravian courtship; 
until the daylight breaks on the dancers in lines which ring 
like faint reminiseences of the opening part of the laureate’s 
“Vision of Sin”—no inappropriate title for the scene to our 
author’s mind :— 

On wine-stains, crumpled wreaths, and clammy lips, 
And eyes bedimmed with surteit’s foul eclipse. 

One of the most notable and sorest points with Mr. Austin is the 
present fashion of low dresses, as worn by ladies in the evening. 
On this social uleer he is continually bringing his satirical 
stethoscope to bear, and he keeps recurring to this subject with 
something of a morbid fascination for it. 

There only remains to be noticed an episode of the mariage @ 
la mode, and its usual results. The plot runs in the most ortho- 
dox and beaten track. We have a country belle, Blanche Darley. 
The description of her life at home, before her “ season,” 1s 
about the pleasantest passage in either volume, and is natural 
and unaffected. Then, of course, for a husband, there is e gouty 
Earl Vaux, who personifies vice in all its branches—a “ soldier- 
sycophant,” who * prowls the Quadrant,” blackballs at White's, 
and lies at Brooks’s. There is a former lover—afterwards, as we 
should expect, in the charge of the Light Brigade—but, pre- 
viously in a state of utter boredom in country quarters— 
unlike Falkland, decidedly objecting to “peace, oppressive 
peace,” yet occasionally relieving his feelings by the sublime 


question— 
When would war’s lanees tear the welkin dun? 


while all culminates in a divorce, to the immense glee of “ lewd 

lawyers,” and the lover perishes in the Indian mutiny, in “ that 

vast empire fastened on by fraud.” And thus we may di 

the Season, after remarking on one line, which is important a8 

showing whence Mr. Austin is content to derive his inspiration— 
The mother’s milk but mars the maiden’s mould. 


This, we submit, is the true French-novel touch, and nearly the 
same idea has been more than once expressed by authors of this 
school who draw so largely on anatomical illustration. There 18 
also to be found a couplet and note on Embryology of much the 
same stamp. Mr. Austin quotes the Dame aux Perles for his 
readers’ especial benefit, although he disapproves of the pt 
going 0 see the Traviata founded on the Dome ane 
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Among Mr. Austin’s most objectionable passages, are those in 
which he conceives it his province to call the clergy to account. 
He denounces in no measured terms these “ surpliced sophists ” 
and “ blaspheming fools” for venturing to read the prayers for 
rain, fair weather, and against dearth and famine. his is 
not to be endured, as “ compelling omniscience to be wise ;” 
but they are recommended, in place of such childish trivialities, 
“to build a reservoir or delve a drain.” In short, all candi- 
dates for ordination must undergo a course of waterworks 
and sewerage—a grave omission heretofore in their education 
—and they will then be competent to adjourn their congregations 
in time of drought for a quiet dig in the agricultural districts, 
or in time of plague to a drain inspection in the metropolitan 
parishes. But though Mr, Austin agrees with Lord Ebury 
im the necessity for broad alterations in the Church services, 
our author must sadly outrage the feelings of Mr. Westerton 
in one passage, where “a kneeling Catholic maiden, just con- 
fessed,” is selected as a type of purity. 

We must not take leave of Mr. Austin without subjoining 
some specimens of what he, and possibly his admirers, may 
consider smart writing. We have, in one place— 


Our new danseuse won't here at least be damned. 

And again— 
Till the half-drunk lean over the half-dressed. 
These lines have point with a vengeance, but the question arises, 
whether, given an equal unscrupulousness of expression, there is 
any great merit or difficulty in putting in an occasional stinging 
vigour. No one conveys his meaning more forcibly, or at times 
more felicitously, than the London cabman, yet we should hesi- 
tate before forming our style upon his pithy standard. If our 
author has studied antithesis to some purpose, we cannot con- 
gratulate him on an equal success as a master of metaphor. Yet 
we are far from reproaching him for timidity in attempts of this 
kind. The foam of the sea is boldly, and in his hands originally, 
personified as a terrier or other canine attendant, thus— 
Will the faithful foam 
Fawn at my feet and gambol round my home, 


And again, a striking metaphor of the same breed— 
What flogged down fondness whined and crouched from view. 


Yet in one passage towards the conclusion of Mr. Austin’s 
“ Reply,” the similes are sown broadcast with the most reckless 
prodigality. He is there taking an angry farewell of his perse- 
cutors, but thinks it only proper for them to know the oe 
likely to accrue to himself and other “ dowried poets.” e 
modestly tells us that “‘ Heaven and earth combine to blend their 
glories, and to make them mine.” We are also imformed 
that “the sun” (for his, the poet’s, especial benefit likewise) 
“in regal splendour goes away; king with the purple glories 
round him furled, flinging his farewell largesse o’er the world ;” 
that for him also “ the spoiled and froward ocean” “ with fume- 
anne ” “lip” “hurls back defiance to rebuking Night.” 
en— 
Petted babe, on partial parent’s breast, 
On the soft sand-slope sobs itself to rest. 


This is really out-heroding Herod and Alexander Smith in his 
own province of marine symbolism. But our author thinks 
it all right, and, evidently pleased with himself, remarks— 


This is my wealth, and this, thank Heaven, is such 
Statesmen can’t tax and critics cannot touch. 


We fear that, judging from the quality of the material above, 
he is in this ease even poorer than the “ yelping garret-hounds ” 
whose alleged poverty he considers among the darkest of their 
crimes. They must be hungry, indeed, to touch this wealth, for 
piratical purposes at least. Mr. Austin cherishes a justifiable 
security on this score. But, with regard to the problematical 
taxation of such figures of speech, we counsel our author not 
to trust the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, uniting, as 
he does, both the characters of poet and financier. Who knows 
but, under an impending deficit, his ingenuity may devise some 
test of the percentage of alcoholic bombast discoverable in such 
products. At any rate, such a tax would be eminently popular. 

In conclusion, we subjoin the following line, which hee utterly 
baffled our limited powers of scansion :— 


Oysters are “delicate bivalves” :—toasted cheese. 


CAPTAIN FORBES ON ICELAND.* 


ponent, 2 may complain that we are a gloomy nation, 
carrying a London November with us all the world over; 
and indigenous censors may pitch the moult tristement of the 
historian at our heads, taunting us with the hereditary dismality 
which makes the phrase as applicable now as it was centuries 
ago. But it is not our own fault if we are a nation of mutes and 
mourners. The state of our literature shows that we are doing 
our little possible to put on a cheerful countenance. We may 
not be a funny nation, but a fun-loving nation we have every 
title to be called. Fun is the one thing needful now in every 
literary undertaking, and must be supplied without stint by 


* Iceland: its Ve Glaciers. Charles 8. 


every candidate for popularity. Every one must attempt 
it, whether he be grave or gay, quick or dull, light or learned. 
Even Dr. Cumming must not disdain to flavour his theol 
with such wit as he can produce, and the two great parties 
of the political world must be led by rival jokers. It is 

ssible that this fashion may tend to dissipate the gloom of the 
Fenglish character, but in the meantime its influence upon light 
literature is noxious in the extreme. It is the bane of the better 
portion of the writers who supply the circulating libraries. Just 
as false elegance was the vice of literature a century ago, false 
fun is its vice now. Only a very small proportion of those from 
whom this tribute to the prevailing fashion is demanded can 
really have in them the capacity to furnish the genuine article. 
Real wits are almost as rare as real poets. What is supplied to 
the publishers to meet oe vere demand is a compound of 
slang and slip-slop, calculated to drive a man addicted to low 
spirits melancholy mad. 

The book before us is not a bad example of this. Captain Forbes 
appears to be a clever, observant, and coeerene traveller, 
capable of collecting and wyering together all that is most in- 
teresting in the object of his explorations, and giving it to the 
world in perspicuous language. ith his activity of mind and 
body, and his nautical power of making friends, he ought to have 
produced a book of travels both readable and sterling. Iceland, 
too, is a first-rate subject. A man who undertakes to enlighten 
the world touching his experiences in Rome or on the Lake of 
Geneva, may be excused for trying to puff out his slender matter 
with artifices of style. Unless he can tell the world what every- 
body knew before in a new way, he had better hold his tongue, 
and probably even then. But Iceland is tolerably valention 
ground, full of interesting historical traditions, which the learned 
of Germany are working hard to open out, and the theatre of 

hysical phenomena which have not their parallel in the world. 
But Captain Forbes did not think that these were materials 
enough for a good book. He did not feel himself emancipated 
from the universal law which commanded that he should be 
funny. To be sure it was rather like telling him to make bricks 
without straw; but a sailor is seldom at a loss for materials. He 
proceeded to compound his fun according to the ordinary re- 
ceipts. The art principally consists in using long circumlo- 
cutions for common objects, in the free employment of mess- 
room or other slang, and in the translation of what you are 

oing to say into such French or Italian as you may 
See at command. It will probably occur to you, for instance, 
to have to take provisions wit. pay in the course of your travels; 
but to say so would be very dull. If you call them “ prog” it 
becomes funny. Your trousers, again, are a prosaic and even 
commonplace subject of thought; but they become humorous 
when you speak of them as “nether integuments.” A night-cap 
gathers a flavour of wit by being translated into bonnet de nuit ; 
and you may even turn undressing to a comic use by talking of 
it as “peeling.” It is dull and historical to say that the original 
colonists of Iceland were “discontented” with their Norwegian 
kings; if you wish to fulfil the expectations which a laughter- 
loving public has formed of you, you will say that they were 
“riled.” The same dogged determination to be comic is equally 
visible in the omissions of the book. Both facts and fables, 
statistics and traditions, are submitted to the fanny ordeal before 
they are allowed admission. Captain Forbes is evidently ac- 

uainted with Icelandic, and has studied its lore with some eare. 

ut his regard for his comic reputation has almost restricted his 
notice of Foslandic mythology to a few extracts from Walter 
Scott and Konrad Maurer. History perhaps lay outside his sub- 
ject; but if that was so, it was needless toil to collect a few desul- 
tory dates, and compose a chapter out of an historical romance. 
Even the physical wonders of the island are a little scantly dealt 
with; but perhaps that ought to be attributed to the inevitable 
shortness of his stay. But it is this last portion of the book 
which is undoubtedly the best worth reading, and the most 
worthy of the anthor’s opportunities and ers. He visited 
Hecla and the Geysers, of course. There is nothing very new 
be but oe description of the mode 

employing the Geysers for culinary purposes gives a vivid 
idea of the regularity of the 


the geysers, I invited him to an early dinner, hastened 
it. hilst my guide went to purchase a bottle of corn-brandy and some 


forty-minute turf to Strokr, pitched m containing our 
dinner into it immediate], 

Directing the ide to nap warm in basin, and seated 
“al fresco,” I offered brandy and strips of dried way of a relish— 
northern fashion. Not so contemptible either, I t, as my mem 


e forty minutes passed, and I became nervous agree the more 
Strokr digested 

ag my ordered turf to piled for another emetic. But seven minutes 
time my anxiety was reheved by a tremendous eruption Be dinner- 

bell ‘had sounded), and, beheld my 


shirt in mid air, arms extended, like a head and tail-less trunk: it fell lifeless 
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by the brink. But we were not to dine yet: so well corked had been the 
steam-pipe below, that it let out with more than usual viciousness, and for- 
bade dishing up under pain of scalding. After about a quarter of an hour, 
in a temporary lull, I recovered my garment, and turned the dinner out on 
the grass before my one guests, whoimmediately narrated a legend of a man 
in his cups who had fallen into the Strokr, being eventually thrown up piece- 
meal in the common course of events. The mutton was done to a turn; not so 
the ptarmigan, which I expected to be somewhat protected by their feathers ; 
they were in threads. As for the shirt, it is none the worse, save in colour, 
the dye being scalded out of it. 

But these are mere toys in the experimental science of the 
Icelanders. Their race has been familiar with far more terrible 
secrets of nature. They have one awful phenomenon, unmatched 
throughout the habitable world, and that is the combination of 
the snow-field and the voleano. In many valleys in Switzerland 
the glacier is advancing on the inhabitants, and tearing up 
fertile land, and blighting vegetation as it advances. The 
periodic desolation caused by Etna and Vesuvius is sufficiently 
well known. But in Iceland there is a terrible combination of 
these two agents of destruction. As in Switzerland, the glaciers 
driven by superincumbent pressure move slowly down upon 
the valleys, forcing the herdsman or the cultivator to recede as 
they advance. As in Italy, periodical lava-floods and cinder- 
showers scorch up whole farms and villages. But the most 
terrible calamities come from a paradoxical union of these two 
extreme representatives of the destructive powers of heat 
and cold. During the long periods which often intervene 
between successive eruptions of the same volcano, the snow 
accumulates over its various vents, and alternately melting and 
congealing, forms a vast glacier in course of time. When the 
period of disturbance returns, the eruption bursts forth at various 
places under the glacier, shivers it into colossal fragments, and 
melts a sufficient portion of them to convey the remainder in the 
form of huge icebergs into the valleys beneath. It is the most 
destructive kind of flood that it is possible to conceive. It is 
like the sudden bursting of a colossal cistern. And the vast 
masses of water which are thus generated in a few seconds and 
precipitated upon the inhabited districts, exert not only their 
own force upon any obstacle they may meet, but hurl against it 
the still unmelted icebergs they are carrying with them. The 
regions which the voleano has thus seized, the glacier retains. 
The water flows off sufficiently to strand the icebergs on the 
plain; and they, seconded by the sub-arctic climate, soon freeze 
everything around them when once the lava has .ceased to run. 
In this way a tract of twenty miles by fifteen, formerly fertile 
and inhabited, was converted by a single eruption into an ice- 
field upon which the ice is now four hundred feet in thickness. 
Under another voleano, the mixed flood of boiling water and ice 
poured down with such violence that “ fifty farms—soil, houses, 
churches, stock, and owners—were literally carried out to sea, 
and a shoal formed of the débris.” It is not wonderful that 
under the scourge of such calamities as these the spirit of the 
Icelanders should have bent, and that in their present apathy 
it should be difficult to trace in them the successors of the 
energetic race whose literary culture and whose early political 
development alike seemed to promise so brilliant a future. 

Iceland deserves more thorough exploration, if explorers can 
be found hardy enough to undertake it. Upon the historical 
mine that its traditions open, plenty of labourers are, and have 
long been, at work. But for the lover of physical science there 
is a far more virgin field. Here, if anywhere, nature’s own 
laboratory may be seen at work. There are enormous volcanic 
districts into which man has never penetrated, mountain after 
mountain on whose top human foot has never trodden; and all 
this not so far from Great Britain as the Oberland. Surely it is 
a cheerful opportunity for some Alpinist who has climbed the 
Schreckhorn, and is longing for new peaks to conquer. For its 
own honour, the Club should not shrink from answering the 
courageous summons of its Vice-President. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE second volume of M. de Viel Castel’s Histoire de la 
Restauration* had closed amidst the tonfusion of dis- 
organized pon and the terror which the sudden return of 
Napoleon from the Island of Elba could not fail to produce. We 
are now summoned to witness the vain efforts of the Emperor to 
regain his popularity, and to draw around him the Liberal eputies 
who, he clearly saw, held in their hands the destinies of France 
much more really than he did himself. The picture thus pre- 
sented to us is a painful one, because we see in it the last 
struggles of a man till then accustomed to absolute authority. 
The circumstance and appointments of a constitutional monarchy 
were poor substitutes for the petit chapeau and the redingote 
grise ; and he was clear-sighted enough to know that the guaran- 
tees by which Lafayette, Lainé, fact, the 
majority of the new Legislative Assembly — wished to bind 
him down, implied a distinct censure of his past government. 
“Vous m’dtez tout mon passé, je veux le conserver,” said 
he to Benjamin Constant, who had drawn up for his approval 
the sketch of a Liberal Constitution. Judging the state of 
affairs from the Bonapartist point of view, we cannot but 
be pained; whilst, if we merely take the practical, sober, impartial 
view of the case, we must acknowledge that the difficulties which 


_* L'Histoire de la Restauration. Par M. Louis de Viel Castel. Vols. 
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Napoleon had to meet were only the natural consequence of 
the wanton system of despotism he had enforced, during eleven 
years, by the help of the prestige which his military genius had 
thrown around him. Another painful circumstance which strikes 
us as we read this interesting narrative is the immense power 
enjoyed during the Hundred Days by that quintessence of villany, 
Fouché, Due d’Otrante. It is no exaggeration to say that for a 
short time he was the real king of France. Intriguing with the 
Royalist party whilst he was ostensibly serving Napoleon, he 
carried on his double game in such a barefaced manner that the 
Emperor was on the point of having him shot as a traitor; and 
yet his knowledge of men was so great, his influence so real, that 
neither the Emperor nor the King could do without him. The 
French motto, “il n’y a dans ce monde que des fripons et des 
dupes,” acquires the force of an axiom when we see the notorious 
terrorist proconsul and his equally unscrupulous agents actually 
invested with the power of Toning vette the ruler of thirty 
millions of men shall be an Orleans, a Bourbon, or a Bonaparte. 
The fourth volume of M. de Viel Castel’s work terminates with 
the marriage of the Duc de Berry. There is, perhaps, a little 
want of animation in the style, but this defect is amply compen- 
sated by the scrupulous impartiality of the author. 

The liberty of the press is one of the first conditions to which 
a free government must submit, and therefore, when during the 
Hundred Days Napoleon expressed his desire of becoming a con- 
stitutional monarch, he had to remove the restraints which he 
had till then imposed upon all the French periodicals. This was one 
of the humiliating retractations which his new position obliged 
him to make. As late as 1813, on the day following the battle. 
of Bautzen, he had exclaimed, in a fit of exasperation, “ Tant 

ue cette épée pendra & mon cété, vous n’aurez aucune des 
libertés aprés lesquelles vous soupirez.” After the 20th of March, 
1815, he was forced to see every act of his discussed, criticised, 
censured, by the Journal des Débats, the Journal de Paris, the 
Indépendant, and the Patriote de 1789. M. de Viel Castel has 
given a sketch of the position held by the periodical press during 
the Restoration; but for ampler details we should consult the 
eighth and last volame of M. Hatin’s Histoire Politique et Lit- 
téraire de la Presse.* We have already expressed the obligation 
we are under to this excellent work. The important part played 
by newspaper literature between 1815 and 1850 gives us another 
opportunity of noticing it here. M. fatin treats his subject as 
a man who knows the advantages of a free press when it really 
manifests the state of public opinion. He sees how the manly 
and dignified utterance of honest thought can act as a warning 
in many cases, and therefore he writes, with a feeling of predi- 
lection which he does not seek to disguise, the history of the 
“fourth estate.” The last volume of his work contains a variety 
of interesting quotations—amongst others, the famous article of 
Etienne Béquet in the Journal des Débats, ending with the 
prophetic words, ‘‘ Malheureuse France, malheureux Roi,” and 
which was published on the oth of August, 1829, when the dis- 
solution of M. de Martignac’s Liberal Cabinet took place. We 
have likewise been struck, in the concluding pages, by a few wise 
hints which all newspaper editors might profitably adopt as their 
programme, if onl ML de Persigny would, on his part, behave a 
little more leniently towards them. 

M. Guizot, some years ago, was one of those who did not 
scruple to express their misgiving about the propriety of allowing 
the entire liberty of the press. He used to consider newspapers 
as a kind of necessary evil. We cannot do without them, it is 
true; let us treat them, not as bosom friends, but as suspected 
and doubt*ul allies. The periodical press being now practically 
closed against M. Guizot, he manifests his sympathies and his 
antipathies in another manner ; and his second speech before the 
Paris Bible Society, viewed under that light, is a most curious 
specimen. The author has not thought fit to include it amongst 
those which make up his new volume ;+ and we certainly think 
that his panegyric of the Pope Pius 1X. would read very oddly 
after what he says respecting religious liberty. The Discours 
Académiques are reminiscences of the brilliant reception-days at 
the Académie Frangaise, and the other addresses which compose 
the collection were delivered either at the Sorbonne or before 
various learned Societies. At the end, the author has reprin 
three essays which were originally written for a new Cyclopedia 
projected in 1826, but never carried into execution. 

If M. Fulgence Girard’s title-page indicated that his book 
was published at Brussels, London, or Berlin, we might per- 
haps feel some anxiety to know what a new writer has to say 
about the second Empire; but a work on such a subject, printed 
in Paris, cannot be anything else except a dry statement of facts 
or a fulsome panegyric. M. Fulgence Girard’s introduction is & 
singular réswmé. Under an appearance of metaphysical depth, it is 
nothing but the apology of the fuit accompli. The dagger of Brutus 
and Cassius only served to consolidate despotism at Rome. The 
efforts of the French Ligueurs ‘in favour of Ultramontanism 
ended by placing a Protestant prince onthe throne. ‘The murder 
of Marat Loctoned the downfall of the Girondists; and finally, 
the too great moderation of the Republicans of ’48 brought about 


* Histoire Politique et Littéraire de la Presse en France. Par M. 
_ Hatin. Vol. viii. Paris: Poulet-Malassis et de Broise. London: 


Discours Académiques, Par M. Guizot. Paris: Didier. London: 
3. 
Histoire du Second Empire. Par M, Fulgence Girard, Vol. i. Paris: 
Done London: Jeffs. 
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the second Empire. Such is the theory with which M. Fulgence 
Girard associates both the name of Bossuet and the famous ex- 
pression vor populi vor Dei, although Bossuet, we believe, would 
not have readily endorsed it. The author of the Histoire du 
Second Empire does not take us farther, in his first volume, than 
the year 1853; consequently, we can ey appreciate as it 
deserves a work which is to extend over at least four volumes 
more. But we may just say here that we have been struck 
by the singular naivefé which is combined with the pompous 
eulogy which M. Fulgence Girard bestows upun his Majesty Napo- 
leon III. Thus, in order, no doubt, to make us admire to the 
utmost the amnesty granted after the proclamation of the Empire, 
he tells us that the political character of the election which sent 
te the Legislative Assembly Generals Changarnier, Bedeau, Le 
Flo, Lamoriciére, and Charras, MM. Victor Hugo, Eugene 
Sue, Quinet, Michelet, and Esquiros, was the only cause of the 
exile to which these gentlemen were condemned. 
Of course it was, and such desperate measures will always be 
taken when a Government, oF whatever nature it may be, 
as to force as to the conditions of its existence. 

. Girard’s philosophy of the history of France is not the one 
we feel disposed to adopt. M. Bertauld seems to us a great deal 
sounder ; but it is somewhat difficult to ascertain exactly what are 
his conclusions.* He has endeavoured to be impartial, to give us a 
proof of eclecticism, and in doing so he has fallen into the 
mistake of leaving most of the difficulties unsolved. With him, 
notes of interrogation are by far too numerous. Another 
defect which we have to notice in the Philosophie Politique is 
the undue proportion of extracts supplied. The book is a book 
of quotations, and very little else. The authorities pro and con 
political liberty are given in abundance; but seldom are we told 
what inferences M. Bertauld draws from them. At almost every 
page we feel as if we could exclaim, ‘“ Which King, Bezonian ? 
speak ordie!” The biography of the celebrated publicist Bodin, 
appended to the work, forms decidedly its most valuable part. 

e have to announce to our readers two new editions of 
Madame de Sévigné'’s Correspondence. The one prepared by 
Messrs. Hachette from the papers of M.de Montmerqué we have 
not yet seen; but we can speak de visu of M. Techener’s reprint, 
of which we have already received an instalment.t The intention 
of the learned publisher, as he says in his avant-propos, has not 
been to give an erudite edition of Madame de Sévigné, nor to 
dole out the text in small fragments illustrated by oceans of 
explanatory notes. This task, a very useful one in its way, 
he leaves to the proprietors of M. de Montmerqué’s MSS.; 
and he is satisfied with the more modest, but perhaps 
more popular plan of catering for everyday readers—for 
those who admire the fair Marchioness without feeling par- 
ticularly anxious to know the genealogy of Madile. de Kerborne 
and Madile. de Kergueoison. M. Silvestre de Sacy has 
had the honourable duty of preparing this new edition, and we 
need scarely say that he has performed it with his usual skill. 
His notes are confined to the elucidation of a few proper names, 
and are much to the point. We shall anxiously wait for his pre- 
face, which is to appear in the concluding volume, together with 
a portrait of Madame de Sévigné, and one, we suppose, of 
Madame de Grignan. 

The gentieman who, under the pseudonym “ Mané,” does the 
small-talk business for the Independance Belge, has published an 
amusing little volume.t There is nothing “ mysterious ” about 
it, unless perhaps it be the fact that so much real interest, so much 
information, so much good writing can be found in a duodecimo 
which professes to be merely a record of the ephemeral anecdotes 
and cancans of Parisian society. But it is anecdotes that serve 
to make up memoir-literature ; and as the voluminous collections 
of Bachaumont and Barbier’s journal are amongst the most 
valuable sources of information we possess on the history of the 
last century, so generations to come, if ever they should think it 
worth their while becoming acquainted with the Paris of our own 
time, will study, comment, and annotate the guépes of M. 
Alphonse Karr, and the mysteries of that cabbalistic newspaper 
writer—Mané. 

The late Italian campaign and the incidents of the siege of 
Gaeta have supplied abundant materials for literary excursionists, 
who, whilst joining in the adventures of contending armies, 
could manage to prepare ae, ow Dentu’s myrmidons. M. 
Charles Garnier writes on the Royalist side of the question.§ 
He is loud in the praises of King Ferdinand II., and he does 
ample justice to the gallantry and determination of the garrison 
which defended the last stronghold of the Neapolitan Bourbons 
against the Piedmontese forces. It would be unfair to deny 
that MM. de Lautrec, de Charette, Duplessis-Grénédan, distin- 
guished themselves during that siege by acts of courage which 
have not been surpassed ; the question is whether the cause they 
espoused was worthy of such self-sacrifice? M. Charles Garnier 
auswers in the affirmative, and to make his assertion good, he 
gives us a journal, kept by himself during the siege, and which is 
Worth tes 0 even considered merely as a spirited and clever 
narrative. After closing this little volume, impartiality commands 
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us to examine the revers de la medaille, and so spend an hour or 
two in the company of M. Durand Brager.* Here, too, we find 
plenty of amusement, the principal events of the Garibaldian 
expedition are clearly and strikingly told, and the deeds of high 
emprise performed by the French volunteers are quite a match 
for those related in M. Garnier’s journal. The difference between 
the two books consists in a kind of grave, solemn, moralizing 
tone which is peculiar to the Royalist officer, and which in 
the other volume is replaced by that lively and enthusiastic 
style generally so characteristic of the French troupier. 
M. Garnier quotes Bossuet, and gives the text of a sermon 
preached by the chaplain of the besieged garrison. M. Brager is 
more familiar with Biesage, and he evidently prefers the chan- 
sons to the oraisons funébres. 


Since we are now in the society of tourists, let us have a 
word for M. Amédée Gouét,t who takes us on a ride through 
the desert. The caravan is composed of six persons, one of 
whom, Gilbrac by name, is a fellow-countryman of Dubartes 
and of the Baron de Crac—a Gascon, to speak more dis- 
tinctly—and who keeps all his friends in good humour 
by those eccentricities which are peculiar to the inhabitants of 
the banks of the Gironde. When we say that the Aventures 
d'une Caravane Parisienne are as amusing as a novel, we by 
no means purpose to question M. Gouét’s veracity. We merely 
imply that he has the rare knack of grouping in the most effective 
manner the trifling incidents of travel which less experienced 
writers would hardly know what to make of. The book, besides, 
ends exactly like a romance, for Evelin and Jeany (what romantic 
names, by the bye!) are happily married. Thus much for the 
comic part ; and Gil 
exclaims, “ Il montrait du coeur. Ilen est tant que vie laissent 
voir que leurs oreilles.” 


It is now almost indispensable, before opening a French work 
of fiction, to be informed by some trustworthy friend as to the 
character, the style, and the incidents. Or, rather, the first impulse 
we feel in meeting with a book of that class is to throw it aside, 
as if it must, of course, be an imitation of Fanny, and be made 
up of the vulgar materials which M. Gustave Flaubert turns to 
such wonderful account. Let, therefore, the reader imagine 
our astonishment at finding on the title-page of the last new 
novel published by Dentu tle startling announcement, 
Roman Idéaliste~ M. Pommier has undertaken to plead the 
cause of true love, and to refute, through the medium of fiction, 
the materialist tendencies of the present day. Like most con- 
troversialists, he has put his case in the strongest possible manner, 
and selected, as the heroine of love, an actress—that is to say, a 
person belonging to the class which is generally supposed least 
accessible to that passion under the form which M. Pommier 
delights in portraying. We have said heroine, but the word 
prophetess, preacher, or apostle would be more appropriate ; for 
La Benjamine holds akind of lecture on platonic affections. Some 
of our readers may, perhaps, remember the famous novel of M. 
de Balzac, Le - dans la Valiée, which was a comment on the 
same subject. In that book, the author had, bya kind of tour de 
Jorce, realized the difficulty of going as far as possible without 
becoming actually unplatonic. He had represented two lovers 
(for Felix de Vandenesse and Madame de Mortsauf were 
nothing else) in a situation so dangerous that it can yt! be 
imagined. . Pommier does not accumulate, like M. de Balzac, 
glowing pictures and highly-wrought descriptions to enhance the 
merit ofla Benjamine’s immaculate purity ; but he has attempted 
to solve a question of, to say the least, an exceptional character. 
The plot of the story is mixed up with episodes of the Italian 
insurrection, and La Benjamine dies the victim of her own self- 
devotion. 

From imaginative literature we pass to the comparatively 
dry but necessary science of bibliography. M. Werdet, 
formerly a bookseller and publisher in Paris, gives us, 
under the title of Histoire du Livre en France,§ a useful 
manual, which should be studied by all those who walk, or 
attempt to walk, in the footsteps of Dibdin, Van Praet, and 
other such collectors. The volume we are now considering is 
the second of a work designed to be pay ee in four. M. 
Werdet, taking up the subject from the very beginning, that is to 
say, from the fifteenth century, has brought together and put 
in an ble shape all the details which have been preserved 
on the history of Cochenabtnn and bookselling. State papers, 
Royal decrees, chronological lists, copious extracts from contem- 
porary documents, have been consulted by him, analysed, and 
often transcribed in extenso, for the purpose of illustrating his 
subject. Our enthusiastic author says very truly in his preface, 
that booksellers and publishers form a kind of army led by 
spirited chiefs, numbering valiant soldiers, and which on grand 
field days has had its glorious triumphs, and sometimes also its 
signal defeats. At the present time, the triumphs of the Liberal 
press in France are so few and far between, that both printers and 
editors seem under the dire influence of a Reign of Terror, of 


* Quatre Mois del’ ition de Garibaldi en Sicile et en Italie. Par 
Durand Brager. Paris: tu. London: Jeffs. 

+ Les Aventures d'une Caravane Parisienne égarée dans le Desert. Par 
A. Gouét. Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. , 

t La Benjamine. Roman Idéaliste. Par Amédée Pommier. Paris: 
Dentu. London: Jeffs. 

§ Histoire du Livre en France. Par E. Werdet. Vol. ii. Paris: 


| Dentu, London: Jeffs. 
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Which M. de  Pedelany, despite his famous circular, is the Robes- 
pierre. 

Every endeavour made to point out the absurdity of such 
a regime, to protest against it and to oppose it, deserves to 
be carefully tecorded, and therefore we would draw the attention 
of our readers to the Revue Nationale et Etrangére,* which may 
be described as an improved sequel of the Magasin de Librairie. 
started about two years ago b by M. Charpentier. This periodical 
comprises the usual elements which constitute publications of the 
same nature—tales, disquisitions on history, metaphysics, science, 
and general literature. Butthe collaborateurs whom the editor has 

athered together are all leading men of the true liberal school ; 
they have at once raised the new Revue to a leve! with even the 
well known Revue des Deux Mondes, and the essays on political 
economy contributed by M. Laboulaye would suffice alone to 
justify the — which M. Charpentier’s recuei/ has obtained. 
Amongst the most distinguished writers of the Revue Nationale 
we must name M. Emile Lamé, and the volume this gentleman 
lias lately published on Julian the Apostate} is merely a series of 
articles which appeared originally in the Magasin de Librairie. The 
following quotation will best show the view M. Lamé has taken 
of his subject: “‘ Julian the Apostate can no longer be considered 
either as the fierce persecutor whom legends represent to us, or 
as the sceptic whom rationalist historians are fond of delineating. 
It is ascertained now that the pretended champion of Paganism 
hever tried to re-establish it—that this fanciful reactionist was 
in truth a practical reformer—that this pious admirer of Greek 
philosophy knew little about Greek philoso rv and understood 
still less—that this terrible enemy of the Christians was one of 
the most genuine Christians of his, or any age, a brother of the 
Fathers of the Church, separated from them “by mere verbal dif- 
ferences, but closely connected with them by theology, ethics, 
mystical aspirations, by deep faith in a life to come and a re- 
deeming God.” Such, in the author’s own words, is the thesis 
which M. Lamé has undertaken to prove—with what success we 
must leave the seed to decide. 


* Revue Nationale et Etrangire. Publiée le 10 et le 25 de ante Mois. 
Paris: Charpentier. London: Jeffs. 
F + Julien VApostat, Par mene Lamé. Paris: Charpentier. London: 
effs. 
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at the New and Original vy H. Esq., 
RY: Clarke, Parselie, Turner, Mow bray; Mesdames elt 
E. Bu Lavine, Lester. After Which. ‘first time), a New Comedy 
RE PR THAN GOLD:, Messrs. W. H. Swanborough, Parselle; Mes 
. Wilton, and Bufton. Followed by the Burle sque of 
OR, THE NbERPUL SCAMP : Messrs. J. Ularke, E. Danvers, Bland, Poynter; 
Witton Bufton, F. Josephs, Saunders, K. Carson, Kosina W right 
a numerous Corps de Ballet, To conclude with the Screaming New Farc 
PEAC EB AND QUI Er: Mr. Clarke... On WEDN for the BENEFIT of Miss 
BUFTON. Acting M : Mr. W. it. SWANBOROUG 


Ore STAL PALACE GREAT 1 ROSE SHOW THIS DAY. 
uly 6th. Show open from Twelve till Six o’clock. BLONDIN’S TENTH 
ENT at Po our o'clock. Admission, Half-a-Crown. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY.—The GREAT 
ROSE SHOW, at SOUTH KENSINGTON, WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 10th. ° 
ckets, 5x.; Vd the day, 78. 6d., can be had of the princi Music-sellers and Librarian 
datthe Gardens. Promenade this day, and every yednesday and Saturday (exoupt 
uly 10th). Public admitted on Saturdays on payment of 2s. 6d. 
_NOTICE. —A BALLOT for ELECTION of FELLOWS, on Monday next, July sth. 


“HER MAJESTY’S CONCERT- HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
T 
(CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS Every Erehing at Right o’tlock, 


arid a GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCE Evety Sat Entrance 
trom the Grand Staircase of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


BHIEMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
On the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of AUGUST, 1861. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 


MADEMOISELLE IENS, 
MADAME RUDERSDO! 
MADAME LEM ERRINGTON, 


MADEMOISELLE. ADELINA PATTI. 


MADAME SAINTON DOLBY, and MISS PALMER. 


MR. SIMS 
R. MONT SMITH, and MR. SANTLEY, a 
ORGANIST, STIMPSON. Conpvuctor, MR. COSTA, 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 


SAMSON .. HANDEB, 


MESSIAI 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


GRAND SERVICE EPTHOVEN. 
RAEL IN EGYPT ANDEL, 
TUESDAY EVENING—A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 
COMPRISING 
OVERTURE. . (Siege af Corinth) Rossini. 
(Der rreyechtits) WEBER, 


RTURE.. 
SELEC TIONS FROM OPERAS, &e. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 


THURSDAY EVENING— 


A Concent, 


COMPRISING 
Drea and MUSIC to Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
RIDAY BVERING. 
JUDAS ... HANDEL, 


Parties requirin z, detailed Programmes of the Performances may have them forwarded 
by post; or may obtain them on orafter the 20th July wr any other information neareat fi. 
on application to Mr, HENRY HOWELL, Secretary to the Committee, 34, Bennett’s-hi 


Birmingham, 
J. O. MASON, Chairman. 


ME: and MRS.GERMAN REED, with MR JOHN PARRY, 
give their and ORIGINAL, ENTERTAINMENT, “OUR C 
BA SKET.” the “TWO RIVAL COMPOSERS,” Every Byoning (except Saturday) 
Fig, Thursday and Seburiy ‘Afternoons at Three, at the ROYAL GALLERY 0 
LLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. 
Unreserved Seats, is., 3s.; Stalls, $s.; Stall Chairs, 5s.; can be secured at the Gallery, in 
advance; and at Messrs. Cramer, Beaie, and Co.’s, 201, Regent- street, 


Sociery OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5, PALL MALL EAST (Close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance, 


One Shilling ; Sixpence, 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


“LAZARUS, COME FORTH!” by DOWLING.—This 


k, prononneed of hy the first critics to be the finest Scripture picture of the 
is ON VIEW, at BETJE N’S, 28, Oxford-street, W. Admission, Sixpence ; Fridays and 
Saturdays, One Shilling. 


IS NOW OPEN, 


EXHIBITION OF THE EIGHT HISTORICAL 


TURES painted by WILLIAM BELL SCOTT for Sir W. Calvesly Trevelyan, 
Bart., titans the History of the English Border ;— 
Briding the Roman Wall. The Spur in the Dish, 
Cuthbert the Hermit, Bernard Gilpin, 
Venerable Bede. Grace Darling. 
The Descent of ihe Doves, Our Own Day. 


FRENCH GALLERY, 12, Pall Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 


BEAUTIFUL TAPESTRY CARPETS and PORTIFRES direct from the Celebrated Mani 
factory at Aubusson, to be SOLD by AUCTION, at the Prince of Wales’s B 
200, Regent-street, on Tuesday next and two following days. 


MESSRS. FOSTER respectfully invite the publie to an 


Inspection of a Grand Display of Carpets, Portiéres, Rugs, Table and Chair Covers, 
and other exquisite prodnetions of the looms of Anbusson, now on View at the above place. 
To those unacquainted with these beautiful carpets, it may be stated that they are woven 
as the tapestries of old, in squares of al) sizes; there is no repetition of the pattern, but 
eath carpet forms as it were a complete picture. They are very durable, easily taken_up 
or laid down, and by far_exceed in elegance and good taste all similar productions, The 
same may be said of the Portiéres, Rugs, Table Covers, &c. 

Catalogues, giving the dimensions, to be had at 200, Regent-street ; or at Messrs. FOSTER’S, 


54, Pall-mall 
M UDI E'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Single Subscription—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 

BOOK soc tStiss, TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, and READING ROOMS, in 
every part of the c untry, are SUPPLIED from this extensive Library with NEW and 
CHOICE BOOKS, ON HIKE. 
sone of Subscription, with Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, may 

ained on application, 

Two or Three Families in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain 
Constant Supplies of the Best Works in History, Kiography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, 
and the higher class of Fiction, without disappointment or delay. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


_ New Oxf Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; and New-street, Birmingham. 


CHE EAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY — 
PURC of for PUBLIC or PRIVATE LIBRARIES are recom 
to obtain C. REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
withdrawn nats ie Dierare for Sale. This List comprises many of the best Books 7 ‘= 
past and present Season, cut and uncut; also a selection of Works, well bound, 
adapted for Presents and School Prizes. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. _ 


TO Tout RISTS AND TRAVELLERS—PASSPORTS and 


PROCU attendance, by applying to C. GOOD 
RAND. N.B.— Cireutar of ‘Instructions Pont 


MoX EY ‘ADVANCED to Noblemen, Clergymen, Officers 

seho! ife 8, annuities, % roperty.—. 
toa 6. Norris- street. St. James’s, London, S. 


I E APPROVAL OF H.R.H. THE DUK 
OTHER HIGH AU THORITIES, 


EBLE’S PATENT RIFLE SIGHT LEVEL, for deter. ter; 


mining the exact position of the Sizhts before firing. London WILKIN 
and Son, Gunmakers te x Queen and War Office, 27, Pall-mall w. eer 


151, New Bond-street; G. H. DAW, London 
By’ order of all Booksellers through SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, and Co., price 7s. 6d. in 
By vw post, free, of the Patentee, Margate. 


Borat TURKISH BATH FOR LADIES. —The only one 

in London OPEN_DAILY, ithe of decorum and completeness. 
ours, Seven A.M. to Five P.M. N’S, DA mn A.M. ne ae 

Parts Baths daily from Five to N SQUARE. RUSSELL S8QU. 
next door to the Home for Gentlewomen, Cards ¥; 


W. 8. WOODIN’S NEW ENTERTAINMENT, the 


CABINET OF IC HALL, King Wiliam-street; 


Charing This Day, July 6 a very Bveniiig (except Satu: ) 
Ei ght. "Private Boxes, £1 18.; Stalls’ and Box 3s. hi 
of the Stalls may be seen and Seats secured (without exten at th 


office, from Ten till Four, 


(TURKISH BATHS, and. Phivate: under Meditat 


DT, 120, e doors from Fleet-street), 
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(QUEENWooD COLLEGE, Four Miles from Dutbridge 


Station, Sonth-Western Railw wily Hampshire. The Course of Instruction embraces 
Mathematics, Natural actin T and Practical Chemistry, English Classics. 
Foreign Languages, om tical Surv Levelling, &c. echanical ai Free-ha: nd 

‘awing, and Music, Principal Sted by Ten Resident Masters. fticn 
he Establishment is foalthtul and the advatitages various and unusual, Attentio is 
invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on application. 
The NEXT HALF-YEAR will commence on AUGUST Ist. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL, RUTLAND RE-OPENS 
WEDN BSP AY, AUGUST [ith ‘ are are. Twelve Open Exhibitions of £40 per 
anniim tach, an other ty advantages. 


MM HILL | SCHOOL, NEAR HENDON, N.W., will 
PEN WEDNESDAY, JULY Sitst, 
Applications for We... or Prospectuses to the Rev. Dr. HURNDALL, Head Master, 
or the Rev, THoMAS RBES, at the School, 


THE REV. CLEMENT CHARLES SHARPR, M.A., of 

Exeter College, Oxford, os Incumbent of Ince, near Chester, PREPARES FOUR 
PUPILS for either of the UN VOResi es: and will have a Vacancy after the use nt 
Midsummer vacation. Terms, 120 Guineas a-year. The highest references given and re- 
quired, The situation is very Healthy. 


PRIVATE TUITION IN FRANCE. —A Matried “Clergy- 
Graduate of Oxford, RECEIVES PUPILS. Preparation for the Army and 

ei “< pe. Oxford men read with for Moderations, Final Schools, and Taylorian 
u Language Scholarship, Seaside residence. Terms, from 150 to $00 Guineas per 

—Address Rev, A. Z., WHEE LER'S HoTeL, Havre. 


EDUCATION AT TORQUAY.—T. HUNTON, B.A., for 

leven years Principal of Grove House School, Tottenham, RECEIVES into his 
family FOUR 'P UPILS, whose studies he directs, pnd whom he prepares, if required, for 
Matriculation, B.A.,or other Examinations. T. H.'devotes also some time to Non- Resident 
Papiis. For particulars apply toT. HUNTON, Bronzebill, Torquay, 


HE PvcaTION. —A Lady who has been for upwards of twenty 


ears engaged in tuition, and who resides in a Cathedral and Contegiate City 
senting peculiar facilities for instruction by the ablest Professors, RECE VES » LIM 
NUM YOUNG S$. the Course of Instruction comprises, oy addition to the 
usual branches of general education, French, German, Italian, Latih, Music, Singing, 

rawing, Painting, Dancing, and Calisthenic Exercises. The ‘domestic arrangements 
combine the ease and comfort, of a home with the necessary Giecipline of a schoc he 
references include many Clergymen Laymen of the Church of England in different 
parts of the Kingdom. 

Communications addressed to C., No. 4, Canonbury-lane, Canonbury-square, 
London, will ‘Pee eive prompt atteation, 


GENTLEMAN in his forty- first year, well acquainted with with 
the Continent, wishes to travel with a nobleman as 
The The highe st references,—Address C. C., 3, Burton-street, n- “square, 8 S.W 


ELLING TUTOR.—A Graduate in Classical Honours, 
and in Plodicine, of the ppixeraity of Cambridge, wishes, in the above capacity, to 
nieet with ONE or MORE PUPILS for the LONG VA CATION.—Address B.A., NB. 
38 LIBRARY, Moreton- terrace, South Belgra wia, 


W. ANTED, a HOME for TWO YOUNG LADIES and their 

GOVERN ESS, with occasional accommodation for their Brother.during his school 
yacations.—Address (with 2 store to ALPHA, Messrs. ADAMS and Co., News 
Agents, 9, Parlidment- street 3. 


PARALYS SIS AND NERVOUS AFFECTIONS—A 
Physician who has devoted elk attention to the above RECEIVES TWO or THREE 
PATILE eF for special treatment in his own house, which is delightfully situated at the 
sea-side, who enjoy unusual advantages. 

Address, M.D., 107, Stanhope-street, London, N.W. 


Gir MALVERN.—Dr. STUMMES having left Dr. 
Wilson’s Hydropathic Fstahlishment, where he has been Resident Physician since 

848, is continuing the HYDROPATHIC PRACTICE at his private Residence, ABBEY 
Vita, LVERN, until his new Establishment is completed. His — have the 
privilege Bar using the Douches and other Baths new ly erected by Dr. GULLY 


H YDROPATHY —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHME BM Norwood, within twenty minntes’ walk of the ay my 
Palace, is OPEN for the of PATIENTS and VISITORS. The latter can have 
the advantage, if = sired, of a private residence, Terie : Patients from Three and a Half 


nineas, Visiturs from Two and a, Half Guineas, according to q 
Particulars of Dr, RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 
DROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 
Surrey.— Physician, Dr. E. W E, M.A., M.D. E 


The TURKISH BATH on the presi, Dr. 8 direction. 


PARALYSIS. AND EPILEPSY .—Legacies, Donations, and 


Subscriptions are earnestly solicited to extend the operations of the NATIONAL 
HOSPITAL, Queen-square, Bloomsbury.—The public are earnestly reminded that epilep- 
tics are demieu admission into general hospitals, orphans’ asslums, or even convalescent 
institutions. They too frequently end their days in the workhouse, or help to crowd our 
lunatic asylums. On the sufieriugs of the paralysed poorit is needless todwell. Upwards 
of 1400 patients have already been brought under treatment. 

The Viscount Raynham, M.P., Treasurer. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts, Strand; the Union, City. 
By Order, E. Hi. CHANDLER, Hon. Sec, 
GEORGE | RELD, LD, Secretary. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
.. (hight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
Ligut: -BROWN COD LIVER OLUL, 
rescribed } A the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most 
effectual remedy fo: 
CONSUMPTION, citrontc BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
_ GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFPULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is incomparably superior to every other kind, 


Oprxton oF It. M. LAWRANCE, EsQ., M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, &c. &¢. 
“T have frequently tested Dr. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am 1 om its 


red that 
enuine article, and not a manufactured compound in whieh the 


superiority, that prescribe it in preference to any other, footing see 
Tain recoinmendin 
cacy of this inv aad ie medicine is destroyed.” 
Sold ONLY in IMPRRIAL Half-Pints, 2s. 6d,; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, Os. ; and 
labelled with Dk. DE JONGH’S ie and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NON LY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists and Druggists, 


OLE 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BATHS AND TOILETTE. WARE.— WILLIAM 

UBTON hi ONE SHOW-ROOM devoted to the DISPLAY of 

BATHS and ‘LOILE The Stock of each is at once the est, newest, and 

most varied ever oar ited to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 

that have tended to make his establishment 4 Tost distingulshed in this country. 

Portable Pillar Showers, £3 to £5; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; pnging, 
to 32s. ; Sadie A large assortment Gas Furnace, Hot, a ld Plu: 
Yapour, an aut Caiap hower Baths. Toilette Ware in great variety, from 1 ibe. 6d. to 45s. 


re BEST SHOW OF IRON BEDSTEADS IN fit 
KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’s.—He has FOUR LAKGE ROOMS devoted 
the exclusive Show of [rou and Brass Redsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
and Bed-Han mings. Portable Folding ,Bedsteads from 11s.; Patent iron Bed- 
ds, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s, 6d.; and Cots from ie i. 

geet: handsome ornamental Iron nd Brass Bedsteads, in great Variety, from £2 1 


W TLLIAM 8. BURTON'S GENE ERAL FURN! ISHING 

LRONMONGERY CATALOGUE m | gra It contains 

ickel Silver, and Britannia Covers, Hot Diahes, 


Machle Pieces, tchen Kes, Lamps, ap Gaseliers, Tray 


Perry’s-place ; and 1, 


PALE ALE, in Bottle, recommended aby 
n spd may now be ad in th he finest condition of 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
ReYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
and Cases included. 


EUROPEAN and COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager, 


JAMES L DENMAN, Wine Merchant, Introducer of 
SOUTH AFRICAN ty -street, London, F.C. 
The a ee invited to select saniple from a very large Stock of nearly 200 
BOTTLES INCLUDED. 
From France Claret) &e. 
4 goin ( any 18s, 
Permuth 


Priced Lists Post Free. Terms, Cash, 


CE, and - REFRIGERATORS for preserving ice and cooling 
8, and provisions of all kinds, manufactured by 


WEN rye, water LAKE byes E COMPANY, of the best make, and at the lowest cash prices. 

spring-water ice, in blocks, delivered & feos’ arts of town daily, and packages of 2s, bi, 

and upwards Ang distance by Goods train, without perceptible w te. 
reeatk owders, machines for making and moulding ices, either with or withont 

Wine coolers, and thing ed with freesing, % cheapest, and most 

reliable characte rs for making Bods wate ny appoint no agents. 

to ull particulars furntohed by post free. rake Too jompany, 140, Strand, 
ondon, W. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


pATENT CORN FLOU R. 
The Lancet states— 


“THIS Is SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Piiblie against Spurious Imitations of their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Pr d by © i s to be “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, Messrs. CRossE and 
BLACKWELL, London, &c, &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


[HE FINEST and CHEAPEST. TEAS at MARKET 
PRICES are always to be obtained of the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. For Town 
and Country Agencies apply to the Secretary. 

Offices, 9, Great St. Helen’ 's-churchyard, City. 


THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 

. Od., and 4s, eu and to + of to any 

railway ‘station or market tobe in England. A Price Current free by post on ye i LY 


LENEIELD 2A LEN Heit 
A H MAJ CH 
LAUNDRESS, tobe the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Grocers, &e. &e. —WOTHERSPOON Glasgow and Seaton 


BEST COALS, 24s. per Ton.—Pay a fair price to ensure best 

quality, and weight the advan of which your cel will testity Address 
SMITH and Herm: thee Granite Steam-Wharf, Wapping, 7, tratford-green, 
E.C., or 12, Coal Exchange, City office. 


N.B- connexion with any other firm. 


SHANKS’ NEW PATENT LAWN MOWING, 
Rolling, Collecting, and Delivering MACHINE, for 1881, mows the grass wet or ary, 
ox uneven or otherwise, ina much neater manner than the scythe, and at 


SOLE AGENTS FOR LONDON :— 
J. B. BROWN and CO., 18, CANNON STRERT, CITY, E.C. 


COMPTON HOUSE, FRITH STREET. 
THE RICHEST AND ANTIQUES IN ENGLAND, 
e 
PROMENADE and ORXTRG papeans in 4 Variety of New and Fashionable 
Materials, with Manties or Shawls en suite, 
A large lot of SILKS of the past season at less than Half-Price, 
Shanghai, Corah, Tusser, and Foulards in all the new colours, 
SEWELL and CO., COMPTON HOUSE, 


Panic IN THE EXPORT TRADE— SEWELL and_ CO. 
Curtains ata large iscount off the original cost, 


COMPTON HOUSE, SOHO. 


A. BLACKBORNE, 35, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W 
To a AN} EW CLERICAL TROUSERING G 
may be At the ASSOCLATION.” where also thay be had 
garment at a most reasonable price. 
$4, Castle-street East, Oxford-street, W. W. COOPER and Co, 


ADDRESS. 
Meier MECHI and BAZIN, in soliciting an inspection 


their Patrons, the Nobility, and the Pu blie, of their and well-filled Show 

to express their sincere thanks for the large  eeoen ition hitherto awarded 

om in ee efforts to submit a continuous variety of t 
Their attention has lately been miuch engaged in effecting considerable improvements in 


their well-known 
ee BAGS 


for both Ladies an a guaranteed quali large 
amount of of real ‘Sicaeees. The ty me 
has also bee ited by th addition of nny new dest 

as also been augmen e on of 
improved and means of p ing abatement the 
= to the purchaser, with the tag ian. of A tion and 

Their stoc exgeation, 
is al arious ai complete compris 

so very Vario’ 

being fitted br Chubb's locks. the 


e same Careful supervision 


CUTLERY 
observed as of old, when a reputation was secured. 


is 

shall fail to amply maintain advance, Brey t effort 

to the highest price, is mannaet iy from the as to quality. 
PeksRNTATION 


purposes their large stock of rechorehe novelties affords an unfailin: f 
The desires of those w ho are wishfu nt their phe oO a | 
come useful and at the same time oruaniental symbol of an attractive 
acter, 
ve ving cele! wheth lomatic, me: 
or Dramatic, af 1s. bach. The names 
are ed by Messrs. M. and B,, forwarded post on application. 


Otographic Album for the prawites Too} 
Messrs. Mechi and Bazin wotld imp 


s upon their oie the fact that every art! 
lis xuaranteed, if not approv r purchase will be cheerful) banged, 
on in imperfect the money returned. be. impaesible, wit! th the limits 
tai 


ares etail the and well- of of ntility elegance con 

he pur, th is respectfully invi! without im- 

m ene 
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"THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
NSURANCE COMPANY 
Orricrs: No.1, LIVERPOOL; 20 and 21, PoutTRY, LONDON 
SHEFFIELD, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW; SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and New YORK. 
tis Policies cover Losses Li ptaing or Gas, 


Premiums received by 
SWINTON ROULT, Secretary to the 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secreta ary, London. 
7 E POLICIES due at Midsummer should be renewed by the 9th day of July, 1861. 
ks, Wharfs, and Warehouse risks freely insured. 
[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C,—INSTITUTED 1820, 
DIRECTORS—1861. 
THOMAS NEWMAN HUNT, Esq., Chairman. 
JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq., 'u-Chairman, 
, Esq. Geo. Hy. Cutler, Esq. Fredk. Pattison, Esq. 
Henry og Esq. W. R. Robinson, Esq 
Charles Cave, George Field, Martin T. Smith, M.P. 
. H. George Hibbert, sq. Newman Smith, "Esq. 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
PROF IT3. Seer atee or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to ytisies every fifth 
year. ‘iue assured are entitled to participate after payment of one m. 
BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued before eens of January, 1842, 
vey from £78 to £16 15s. ad cent. on the sums insured, according to their respective dates. 
e Quinquennial haa tions made to Policies issued after the 4th of January, 1842, vary 
in like mouoer from £28 17s. to £1 5s. per cent. on the sums insured. 
ASE OF PULICIES.—A Liberal Allowance is made on the Surrender of a Policy, 
otther Ro acash ment or the issue of a oe wee of premium. 
.—The_ Directors will lend sums of and upwards on the security of oe 
effecied w + oh, this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired 
ual 
Insurances ¥ Without Participation in Profits may be effected at reduced rates. 
nom uses and further information may be had at the Chief Office as above; at the 
ice, 16, Pall-mall; or of the Agents in Town and Country. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


BONUS DIVISION, 


G L SB, 
CORNHILL, and CHARING-CROSS, LONDON,—ESTABLISHED 1805, 
JOHN EDWARD Esq., Chairman. 
NEAVE, Esq., uty Chairman, 
GE ‘ARR GLYN, Esq., , Treasurer, 
Montefiore, Esq. 
Fowler Newsam, Esq 
we H.C. Plowden, F. 
Dent, Esq. ‘Tite, Esq., M.B., 
W. Freshfield, Esq., F.R.S. “Westmacott, Esq., 
ohn Bankes Friend “Esq. Josiah Wilson "Esq. 
Robert W. Gaussen, E Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
R. Jones, Esq. 
AvpiTors—Lieut.-Col. William Elsey ; Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. 

The CASH PAYMENT under the division of PROFITS recently deciared on PARTICI- 
PATING LIFE Policies, is equal at most ages to considerably more than a WHOLE 
YEAR’S PREMIUM on gg of six years’ standing. 

Annnities, Reversions, and Endowmenta.- ae Charge for VOLUNTEER, RIFLE, and 
Mrit14 Service within the United Kingdom. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Every descri og poh of Fire Insurance undertaken at moderate rates 
Forms and ticulars may be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or from any 


of the Agents. 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R S., Secretary. 


A RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
HROGMORTON STREET, K. 
ILLIAM_LE 
'y-Chairman—JOHN AUMPHERY Ald. 


Deput, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq. 
ward Bates, Esq. Saffery Wm. jobnaca, Esq. 
fessor Hall, M.A. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 


Rupert Ingleby, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
rgeon— Joulson, Esq rederic ewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY, 
os premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
e Assured are protected by an am 7 subscribed capital—an assurance fund exceedin 
invested on mortgage, and in the Government Stochs—and an income ©. 
ay 


Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. | 
Age. | One Year. | Seven Years. | With Profits. Without Profits. 
20 £017 8 £019 9 £115 10 £1 11 10 
30 118 127 25 5 0 
wo 150 169 307 21410 
11910 468 40 
$824 317 0 612 9 6 ow 


MUTUAL BRANCH, 
Assurers on the Bonus apete | are entitled, after five years, to participate in nine- 
tenths, or 90 per cent. of the profit: 
The profit assigned to each policy can be apten to the sum assured, applied in reduction 
of thes ee premium, or be received in 
At the first division a return of 20 per —_ in cash on the premiums paid was declared; 
this will rok a sprerepetey increase, varying, vagy ahs to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on 
bee premiums, or 5 to 15 per cent. on the sum assure 
One-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit for seven years, or one- 
third of the premium may remain for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may 
be paid off at any time withont notice. 
ims pes = one month after proofs have been approved, 
No Tor olicy 8 
Medical Astendante pai their reports. 
Persons may, in t of peace, proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or British 
North America without extra 
No extra norm for the Militias olunteer Rifles, or Artillery oon on Home Service. 
The Medical Officers attend every day, at a quarter before Two o'clock. 
E. BATES, Resident Director. 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
Established 1762. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon, LORD TREDEGAR, President. 
Samal. 3 Esq., V.P. James Spicer, Es: 
Win ¥Pollock, John Alldin Moors, Esq. 
Acams, Rev. John Russell, D.D, 


Esq. J. Charies Templer, Esq. 
Charlies Dyneley, Esq. Charles Pott, Esq. 

Philip pereeies. Esq. Sir Alex. Morison, M.D. 
Samuel Lawford, Esq. H. 8. H. Wollaston, Esq. 


These additions 
lst January, 1860, to the ——+, of 150 per Cent, 


The Capital at this time consists of— 


£2,730,000—Stock in the Public Funds, ~ 
£3,006,207—Cash lent on of Free! Rotates, 
£300,000—Cash advan 
£83,590—Cash 


Debent 
advanced on security of the Policies of Members of the Society, 
Producing annually, £221,482. 
The total Income exceeds £400,000 per Annum, 


ms a’ effected in the current year (1861) will participate in the distribution of Profits 

n December, 1859, so soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have become due and been 

J.-L and, in the Division of bag will be entitled to additions in respect of every 
remium paid upcn them from the year 1862 to 1869, each inclusive 

On the Fasrenter of Policies, the fail value is paid, ut any deduction; and the 

paves re we gevence nine-tenths of that value as a temporary accommodation, on the 

jeposit of a Polic, 
Roe xtra Premfam is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
Kingdom, during peace 


kly Co vor Directors is held every Wedn from El to , 
receive for New Assurances; and a Short of the Society mye be nd om to 
Replication personally, or by pot froin the Oflce, w here attendance is given dally, from 

ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary, 


N ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
INSTITUTED 1803, 
Secretary—Sir SAMUEL BIGNOLD, 
The whole of the p nowy h divided with the assured, 
Ample security o' by an accumulated capital of £2 000,000, 
One half of the first tive annual premiums may remain as & permanent charge upon 
policies granted fur the whole duration of life. 
he income of the Society is upwards of ee 000. 
The amount insured is upwards of £5,078, 
Since its commencement 38,700 palletes bare’ ‘been issued, and £5,606,555 paid tothe repre- 
sentatives of 6854 deceased 
The honuses may be apptied rm the option of the assured as follows :— 
As a bonus added to the policy, or the amount may be received at once, that is, its cash 
value, or it may be applied in reduction of the future annual premium. 
e rates of premium are lower —— those of some offices by nearly 10 per cent., a benefit 
in itself equivalent vo an annual 
For Prospectuses apply at the Society’ 's Offices, Surrey-street, Norwich, and 6, Crescent, 
Blackfriars, London. 


JFYREE ASSURANCE.—The Policies of the STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY are relieved from all Restrictions as to Residence 
Abroad (except in special cases), and they are otherwise so framed as to afford the most 
complete security in connexion with Family Provisions, Marriage Settlements, Loan 

sactions, aud the various other purposes in connexion with which the protection of 
Life Assurance is sought, 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was Established in 1825, and during the last fourteen years the annual average of New 
Assurances has exceeded Half a Million ney being the largest business transacted in 
that period by any Life Assurance Office. The New Assurances effected in 1860 alone were 
upwards of £700,000. The business -” a purely home business, the Company having no 
Agencies out of the United Kingdom. 

ACCUMULATED FUND... £1,856,802 19 4 


ANNUAL REVENUE £304,161 13 7 


THE SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 
was made on 9th May last, when it was reported that the Bonus Additions were at the 
rate of 150 per cent. on the Sum assured on Dope ord gag in 1825; 10 per cent. on Policies 
— in 1831; and 50 per cent. on Policies effected im 1840, Next Division of Profits in 


THE INVESTIGATION REPORT, 
showing these important advantages, is now ready, and may be had at the Office, or 


Agencies of the Company. 
WILL, THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, < 
LONDON ....c:0cece0eeee 82, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
EDINBURGH .. 8, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
DUBLIN ...... .. 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
GLASGOW .................. 35, ST. VINCENT PLACE, 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE POLICIES, 
THE CONSOLS ASSOCIATION, 


20, STRAND, LONDON, 
1. Provides the Security of ania for its Policies 
2. It —— or re returns to Insurers ON DEMAND at any time, about One-half of all Pre- 
miums Paic¢ 
Undoubted Security for Money with a liberal Rate of Interest. The Association pos- 
sesses a Large Capital, subscribed by several Hunuredsof Shareholders, Ful: information 
may be obtained on application to THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Managing Director. 


‘THE NATION AL $0 MPANY FOR BOAT-BUILDING 
Y MACHINERY (LIMITED) 
To be Incorporated mA. the Joint-Stock Companies ‘Acts, and Liability Limited 
to amount of Subscription. 
Capital £200,000, in 20,000 shares of £10 each. With power to increase. 
10s, per share to be paid on application, and a further sum of 10s, per share on allotment, 
TRUSTEES. 
yas BROWN, Esq., Liverpool, late M.P. for South Lancashire. 
DLLLON , Esq. (Messrs. Morrison, Dillon, and Co.), Fore-street, Vice-President 
of Arts. 
DrREcToRS, 


w. SYKES, F.R.S., M.P. (Chairman of the Hon, the East India Company), 

Shair 

J. Kennedy Art hur, Esq., Somerset-street, Portman-square, 

Peter Graham, Eaq, (Messrs. Jackson and Graham), Oxford-street 

Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., Grosvenor-street, Chairman of nw Universal Marine 
Insurance Company, and Director of the National Ban 

Captain E. G. Tinker (Messrs. Grinnell, suet, and Morgan), Fenchurch-street, 

Vice-Admiral Walcott, M.P., Eccleston-squ 

Charles Whetham, Esq. (Messrs. Whetham ‘and Sons), Gracechurch-street. 


GENERAL MANAGER—Captain John Vine Hall. 


AvpiTors—P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Arts. 
(Another to be nominated by ) 
SHAREBROKERS. 
Messrs. George Burnand and Co., *  Lombard-strest, E.C., London. 
Messrs. Samuel KR. and R. Healey, L erpoo! 
Thomas Miller, Esq., 77, Princes-street, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
BANKERS. 
e London and County Bank, Threadneedie-street, E.c. 
The Bank of Liverpool, Liver re 
The British Linen Company, dinburgh, 


SoLicrrors—Messrs. Ellis, Parker, and Clarke, Cowper’s-court, Cornhill, E.C. 
SECRETARY—George Grant, Esq. 
TEMPORARY Orrices—16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C., LONDON, 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of purchasing and working the several 

tents secure this Mr. Nathan marine engineer, of New York, 

‘or his process of buil Outs Thompson, after many years of close 
study, and the unremitting application of his mecianical Skill, has perfected a system of 
the most simple and effective character for the construction of boats of every size and 
mould, which must, to @ great extent, supersede the present mode of buiiding them 
by hand labour, every part being prepared with the greatest accuracy and finish by 
machinery. 
Full copies of the Prospectus, Forms of Application, 7m Appendix, containing copies of 
testimonials, as given at length in the Times of the lith, and Daily News of the 17th June 
(to which reference is made), will be forwarded on coolemiek to the Brokers; or to the 
Secretary, No. 16, _Bishopsgate-street V Within, E.C. 


THE NATIONAL COMPANY FOR BOAT. BUILDING 
BY MACHINERY (LIMITED).—From t nto 
the Directors, no doubt is entertained by “that: PRACTICAL OPERATIONS 
OF the Company will be COMMENCED WITHIN THREE MONTHS, 
Company’s Offices, 16, Within, E.C. 
uly 


TH E NATIONAL COMPANY FOR BOAT-BUILDING 

BY MACHINERY (LIMITED).—NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, that the LISTS of 
APPLICATION for SHAREs in this Company will he CLOSED on ‘MOaDay, the 15th 
instant, after which day no further applications will be received, 


By Order of the Board, 


Company’s 16, Within, E.c. GEO. GRANT, Secretary. 
London, 6th July, 1 


OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES in every variety 


size and mounting, matchless for power and sharpness of definition, at 
CALLAGHAN’S, New Bond-street, W., corner of Conduit-street. Sole Agent the 
celebrated Opera, Kace, and Field Giasses by Voigtiainder, Vienna; for 
Photographic Lenses. datalogue for Two Stam 


GRANT, Secretary. 


DIA OUTFITS.—_THRESHER and GLENNY, next 

ti appointment, 8 of each Article. N.B.— 

Wa nisteoats. India ‘Tweed Suits, and Kashmir Flannel Shirts, can only be be be procured at 

thie Establishment. 
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= | December, 1850, exceeded three-fourths of a million sterling, a sum MORE 
‘ 4 the corresponding fund of any similar Institution. i 
— The B-nuses r on Claims in the Ten Years ending on the 81st December, 1850, ex- 
ILLIONS AND A HALF, being more than 100 per Cent. on the amount of 
ose Claims. 
emount added at the close of decade to the Policies existing on the Ist January, | 
was £1,977,000, and made, w ‘ormer ons then tanding, 4,070,000, 
: ; | on Assurances originally taken out for £6,252,000 only. si rene 
| 
in wear, ensuring & comfortable and complete any formation of head, being hight, 
durable. First Quality, 2is.; Second ditto, 17s.—Cas. T 
| factory, Union-street, Southwark, S.E. 
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PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS AND MURAL DECORATION, 
LAVERS AND BARRATDUD, 


Of ENDELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
Will be happy to submit Designs for the above, for E Eck 1 tical and tic purposes. 


ECcLesi ASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
Heraldic and Mural Painting— Decorations in Fresco, &c. &c.—Gothic Paper- 
gns and Estimates furnished, or an Illustrated Priced Catalogue upon 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 83, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


(GEOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
wane Fey facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 

TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her Majesty, 

s, Hammers, &c, 


had at 2, 0, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. 
iat Strand” v1, W.C. Also, Geological Mans, Diagrams. Books, Model: 
Mr. TENNANT gives Private Instruction in in Mineralogy and Geology. 


COLLARD AND COLLARD’ 8 NEW WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET, where all commu- 
nications are to be addressed. PANOFORTES of ali Classes _ Saie and Hire. 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE for SILKS in LONDON is 
TATTON, and CO.'S, of the REGENT-CIRCUS, OXPORD-STREBT. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, Charing-cross, Watch, 
® Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by special appointment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
_ 88, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring-gardens), LONDON, 


MORTLOCK’ S CHINA WAREHOUSE, 250, Oxford-street, 
SELLING OFF. 
In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster’s refusal to renew the lease of the above 
mises (in = ith Park street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
CH Stock, and to make a great allowance fur Cash. 
and 58, Park-street, near Hyde-park. 


FRENCH CLOCKS, LAMPS, AND BRONZES. 


BOHEMIAN GLASS—GAS PENDANTS—CHANDELIERS—CANDELABRA— 
PARIAN FIGURES, VASES, &c. 
Messrs. MILLER and SONS, Lamp Manufacturers to Her Melesty s and the Admiralty, 
beg to announce that the best and newest productions of Paris, Bohemia, London, Bir- 
ngham, and the Potteries, may be obtained at their New Warehouse, No, 178, 
ICCADILLY, opposite Burlington House. 
*,* Genuine French Colza Oil. 


4, OXFORD STREET, W. 
OSLER’ 8 GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Can 
Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from £7 _ 
Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2 0s, 
All Articles marked in Plain Figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Snow Rooms, 45, OxPorD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manvractory and SHow Rooms, BRoaD STREET. 
Established 1807, 


(CAUTION — SMEEF’S SPRING MATTRESS, 
PATENT, or SOMNIER TUCKER, Comfortable, cleanly, simple, portable and inex- 
pensive. Purcha-ers are respectfully warned against infringements and imitations, in 
which somewhat of the general appearance of the eens S SPRING MATTRESS is 
reserved, but all its essential advantages are sacr 
WILLIAM SMEE & SoNs, having now the entire of tne Patent Right, are able to announce 


the following considerably 
REDUCED SCALE OF PRICES. 
Size No, for Bedsteads feet 


Other sizes in proportion. To he ‘ohtained of almost “all Upholsterers and 


ESPECIAL Notice should be taken a each Spring Mattress bears upon the side the 
LaBEL “ Tucker’s Patent.” 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQE PORTATIF. 


HEAL AND SON have patented a method of making a 
Spring Mattress Rortatle. The great objection to the usual Spring Mattress is its 
being so heavy and eum 
“SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PoRTATIF” is made in Three separate parts, and when 
joined together has all the elasticity of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing of 
wool or horse-hair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is very 
liabie; the prices, also are much below those of the best spring mattresses, viz.:— 
$ ft. wide by 6 ft. 4in. long sh. 6 in, wide by 6ft, 4 in, long ...... £3 00 
6in. 310 0 
e SoMMIFR PorTATIF,” therefore, combines the advantages ofelasticity, 
durability, cleanliness, portability, and cheapness. 
An Lilustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by 


post on application, 
HEAL and SON, 1%, Tottenham-conrt-road, W. 


OR CLEANING PLATE AND JEWELLERY — 
BRADLEY'S ALBATUM, or WHITE ROUGE, free from Mercury and soft, gives 
readily a natural, brilliant, and lasting polish without wearing the articles, and'is the 
only thing fit for Plated Goods. Sold by BRADLEY and BourDAs, Chemists, Belgravia, 
London, and by Chemists, Silversmiths, Oilmen, and Ironmongers, in Boxes at 1s, and 2s. 
See that “ Bradley's Albatnm” is on the box. 


FIRE AT LONDON BRIDGE.—CHUBB’S FIREPROOF 
SAFES give the best Protection to Books, Papers, &c., from Fire, All Sizes, with 
Various Fittinge. on Sale, Copies of Testimonials from Firms in London Manchester, 
Wolverhampton, and ‘other places whose properly has been prcserved by Chubb’s Safes, 
with lists OF prices, may be had on application, 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


HE New Edition of Mr. HERMAN MERIVALE's 
Lectures on Colonization, with Notes and Additions, in One Vol. 8vo, 
18s., may now be had.” Published by Messrs. Lonemay and Co., 

‘aternoster-row. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK COLLECTORS, 
Just puhished, Crown 8vo, 332 pp. haif-bound, 1s., or post free for Sixteen Stamps, 


AWSON’S REFERENCE CATALOGUE; or, Guide to 
the Collection of Standard English Authors, Ancient and Modern, comprising works 
in all classes of Literature (including a large Collection relating to América and the West 
Indies), in fine Library condition, at low prices for Cash. 
Ww. Dawson and Son’s, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C.—Established 1809. 


WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS, 
Gratis and Post Free, on receipt of One Stamp, No. VIII. of 


BARTHES and LOWELL'S BI-MONTHLY LIST of 
newly-imported POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS, together with ions of their 
valuable and well-selected Stock of NEW and SECOND-HAND BOUND BOOKS, in all 
departments of Literature and the Fine Arts. 

Number coutains a Fine Collection of Works on Architecture, Archmo- 
ogy, &c. 

BartuEs & LowELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


THE AQUARIUM. .—LLOYD’S PRACTICAL IN STRUC. 
TIONS tor TANK MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE and PRICED List, 
Tit and 101 Engravings, post free, for Twenty-one Stamps. Apply direct to 
W..ALForD LiLoyD, Portiand-road, Regent’s-perk, London, W. 
“Many Manuals have been published upon we confess we have seen 
nothing for practical ntility like this.”— Bre, October 141 


The Reperte of “ Hansard” for the current Session, containing the Debates to the 

ter Recess, are now published, The subscription to “ Hansard” is £5 5s the session 
hm publisher has for sale a few complete sets of “ Hansa:d” of which the “ “History 7 is 
& coliection of documents, records, and debates, from the Conquest ty pases ¢ the “ vebates,” 
pa oy oy reports of the debates from 183 to the present time. Also sets com- 
Meacing with tho Reformed Parliament or with the reign of the Queen. 


CoRNELIUS BUCK, Publisher of Hansard’s Debates, 23, Paternoster-row, E.0, 


ADVE 
lisher’s by the 6th, and BILLs for insertion by the 
Albemfrle-street, London, June 2ist, 1861. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
No, XXXIX, JULY, 1801, 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SCHLEIERMACHER,. 
Il, THE SALMON FISHERIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
IIL. THE CRITICAL THEORY AND WRITINGS OF H. TAINE, 
IV. MR, MILL ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
V. THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY. 
VI. EQUATORIAL AFRICA, AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
VII, MR. BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 
VIII, CHRISTIAN CREEDS, AND THEIR DEFENDERS. 
NTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Phil =~; Polities, Sociology 
Travels.—3. Science,—4. History and Biography.—5. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to Jo OnN 
8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZIN INE, No. XIX. (for JULY), 
price One Shilling, with Two Lilustrations, 


CONTENTS: 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY THROUGH THE WORLD, 
(With an Iliustration.) 
Chapter XV.—Samari 


Vi—in which Philip shows his Mettle. 
THE STUDY OF HISTORY.—IL. 
THE SALMON AND ITS GROWTH. 
MIpOLs AND PRIMARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND—PAST AND 


THE WRONG SIDE OF THE STUFF. 
A STATE DINNER. (With an Illustration.) 
FOOD—WHAT IT DOES, 
PROSPECTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION IN 1862. 
A CUMBERLAND MARB’S NEST. 
AGNES OF vit TO. 

Chapter VIL.—The Convent. 

ILL—The Cavalier, 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS,.—No, 14, Small-Beer Chronicle. 


SMITH, ELDER, and ©o., 65, Cornhill. 
THE 


UNDER AN ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 
LITERARY GAZETTE, 


REVIEWS. 
HE BOOK OF GOOD COUNSE 
ENCREGGAN. 
HUNTS SAUN STE THROUGH THE WEST-END, 
E AMOOR, AND THE PACIFI 
THE EAST-COAST OF ENGLAND. 
SHORT NOTICES. NEW NOVELS. MAGAZINES, 
LORD MACAULAY AND THE NONJURORS, 

THE TENISON LIBRARY. 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM FLORENCE AND MUNICH. 
FINE ARTs. 

M. DU CHAILLU AT THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Price Fourpence, Unstamped; Fivepence, Stamped. 
4, CATHERINE-STREET, STRAND. 
CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW MAGAZINE, EVERY WEEK, TWOPENCE. 


No, I. on Saturday, July 6th, 1861. 
“ROBIN GOODFELLO W,, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF FACT AND FICTION, 
CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Office, 122, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND CHEAPNESS. 
This day, No. I., price 6d., Monthly, " Osu of closely-printed matter, with 
strations, 


Fort: 
THE SIXPENN NY MAGAZINE. 
The Disunion—M: 


CONTENTS: 
asters and Servants—The King of the Bpountas Romance 
—Trips r Health. By Dr. Thomson—The Dew-Drop. By Samuel Lo Lo or and id Pencil 
nf of the Picturesque—Pariour in Paris—Gems from Abrvad— 
Window Gardening—Animal Life in the Ocean—The Round of Wrons: a Novel—Oysters : 
ond = in Crawiey: a Sketeh—Bergsman and His 
nes ol e: a Tale—Genius an allen an Essay—. —Lov and Beaw 
Literature of the Month—Law and Crime of the Month, . _ 
London: Warp and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 
THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
JULY 1, 1861, Price One ——— 

ConTENTS :—Women and Commerce—Madame Luce, of Algiers—Emerald Green—The 
o ress. A Poem—Damon et Henriette—The Portrait—Fruits in their Season—Notices 
ks—Open Council—Passing Events. 

Published by the WoMAn’s JOURNAL Company (Limited), at their 
treet, W.; and for the Company by We and 


THE CHRISTIAN "REMEMBRANCER, No. CXIIL, 


for JULY, 1861, 
CONTENTS: 


of 6. Desgenettes: His Life and 


x The Patriarchs of the West and the | 7. Professor Powell’s Essay. 
Princes of the Ca on & 8. yon == matic Theology, 
4. Hook on the E: nglish Church. 9. A igious Efforts, 
5. Churton’s Prize Essay on theSeptuagint. | 10, Modern’ Studies of the Eastern Church, 
Logdon: J. and C. Mozury, 6, Paternoster-row. 


y | ‘HE ART-JOURNAL for JULY, price 2s. 6d., contains : 
ane OF IN THE GARDEN OF THE HESPERLDES, after Tugnx . 
after AMBERS. 
FOUNTAIN NYMPH, after J. S. WEsTMACoTT. 
The Literary See include: 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION BXULBITION. 
ROME, AND HER WORKS OF ART. . DAFFO: 
EXAMIN INTO THE ANTIQUITY itt OF THE. LIKENESS OF OUR BLESSED 
HOMA' AP) 
NEW DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN DYEING, By Huyr, 


PRINTING 
TH . By BENSON J. LOSSING. Illustrated. 


JaMEs S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
OTHER GOSPEL EXAMINED; or, A POPULAR 
AN CRITICISM of each of the SEVEN “ ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, - 
London: W. WALKER and Co,, 196, Strand (opposite St. Clement's Church). 


This day, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., Illustrations from nature by Tuffen West, 


ECTURES ON DISEASES OF THE KIDNEY 


called BRIGHT’S DISEASE), AND DROPSY. 
to the Middlesex Hospital, and Joint-Lestarer’ on 


London; RoBEBT HARDWICKS, 192, Piccadilly 
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FOR SWISS TOURISTS 


Alpine Byways. By @ Lady 108. Gd, 
A Lady’s Tour round Monte 

Hinehliff’s Summer Months among the Alps ... 1s. 6d. 
Wills’s Eagle’s Nest in the Valley of Sixt ...........s000000 12s. 6d. 
Hudson and Kennedy’s Ascent of Mont Blanc ............... 58. 6d. 
Auldjo’s Ascent of Mont Blane 

Ferguson's Swiss Men and Swiss Mountains ...,..........-... 1s. 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers (Knapsack Edition) .. 
Swiss Excursion Maps from Peaks, Passes, &€......6..00++0- 
Ramsay’s Old Glaciers of Switzerland, &c. 48. 6d. 
Von Tschudi’s Animal Life in the Alps 


Foap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE LEGAL PROMPTER, OR STATUTE IN DICATOR | 
Wit ne & Compt ilation for Immediate Reference to Statutes most in Use. By H 


London; and Co, Sheffield: J. Pearce, Jun. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S LECTURES ON LANGUAGE, 
On Thursday, July 11th, will be published, in Svo, 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in May and June, 1801, By Max 
MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
_ London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, and RoBrets. 


DR. G. OWEN REES ON URINARY DISEASES. 
In One Vol,, 8vo, price 5s. 


ON CALCULOUS DISEASE and its CONSEQUENCES. 
By M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
&c.; Physician to and Lecturer on Medicine at Guy’s Hospital. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 1s. ; or by post, 1s, 1d. 


PEN NY BANKS for VILLAGES and SMALL TOWNS: 
Complete Guide for their Formation and Arrangement both as Branches of larger 
Peuny Banks and under the New Post Office Savings Bank Act; with a Simple and Accu- 
rate System of Books for either case, and full pessile of all tlie 1 necessary Forms by the 
Honorary Secretary of the Glouces.er Penny 
Set of Books for One Hundred or more ho oll with Pass Books complete and full 
Instructions, may be obtained of Messrs. LONGMAN and Co., London; E. Nest, Book- 
seller, Stationer, &c., Gloucester; and all respectable Stationers in Te ‘own and Goamtey 
A List of Prices will be forw arded by Mr. NEsT on the Teceipt of one postage stamp. 


THE NEW EDITION OF } OF MR, READE’S WORKS. 
With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel from a Photograph hy, Maul! and Poly- 
blank, an entirely New Edition, Remodelled and Revised, with Additional Poems, in 

Two Vols. 8vo, price 20s, cloth, 


‘THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
One Vol. greatly improved, Second Edition, 10s. 6:1. 


ASTHMA; ITS VARIETIES AND COMPLICATIONS 
With Practical Remarks on their Specific Treatment. Illustrated by Cases and 
Plates coloured from Majors. To which iy annexed a Succinct Treatise on the Principal 
Diseases of the Heart y FP. H. Ramana, M.D., P.R.C.P., &e. 

London: LONGMAN and Co. 


NEW HISTORICAL WORK FOR STUDENTS. 
In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., bound, 


‘THE FALL OF ROME, AND THE RISE OF NEW 


NATIONALITIES. By the Rev. Jouw G. SHEPPARD, D.C.L., late of Wadham Coll 
Oxford, and Head Master the Rev, Jou School, 


London: ROUTLEDGB, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE. 
Early next week, price 1s. 
DANGER. TO THE BIBLE FROM LICENTIOUS 


Sete — I3M: Letters to Sons in the Universities, By PRESBYTER SEPTUAGENARIUS. 
erl 


Scriptura est chirozgraphum Dei.—AvGustTIN, Enarratio in Ps. cxliv. 
BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, with Bight IMustrations, Demy Octavo, price 16s. cloth, 


JAPAN, THE AMOOR, AND THE PACIFIC: with 


Notices of other Places pomprics in a Voyage of Circumnay i in the Imperial 
Russian Corvette “ Rynda,” in 1858-60. By HENBY ARTHUR TILLEY 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, , Cornhill, 


Now ready, in a handsome Octavo Volume, pp. 520, price 1 10s, 6d, cloth, 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE AND SICK ROOM GUIDE 


deseribing Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symptoms; the most haan A 
Methods of Treatment, and the Properties and Uses of Remedies, By Joun GARDNER, 
M.D., of the Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 

*,* Several new Vegetable Medicines of great «a in eases of Dyspepsia, Liver Dis- 
orders, Gout, Kheumatism, Bronchitis, Nervousness, &c., have been lately brought into 
se by American phy sicians, and are for the first time made known in this country in 

Household Medicine.’ 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, with Four Illustrations by Harrison Weir, Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE BOOK OF GOOD COUNSELS: being an Abrid dged 
ar on. of the, Ganekrit Ciassic the “ Hitopadesa.” By EDWIN ARNOLD, 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, with C oloured Frontispiece, Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


[8 N-DOOR PLANTS; AND HOW TO GROW THEM 
FOR THE DRAWING- ky BALCONY, AND GREENHOUSE: containing clear 
jpetrestiens by which Ladies may obtain at a small expense a constant supply of Thwers. 


y E. 4. MALING, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NBW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “COUSIN STELLA.” 
wi O BREAKS—PAYS.” By the Author of “ Cousin 
SMirH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Third Bdition, with Six Colonred Views, price 12s. cloth, 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. By W. 
MATTHIEU WILLIAMS. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Oo., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo, price One EDITO 


Merits LETTERS TO THE ED OF THE 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE” ON PUBLIC SOHOOL By Parer- 


Smith, ELDER, and Co., 65, Corphill. 


New and Cheaper Edition (the Twentieth, 6s. 6d.) of 


OLIVER AND BOYD’S SCOTTISH TOURIST: 


-Book to the Picturesqne Scenery, Cities and Porne, Historical Places, 
Works of Art, and ‘Ant ntiquities of Scotland, thoroughly Revised,in great part rewritten; 
and the whole plan remodelled, With Travelling Maps, Plans, and Thirty-seven Engravings 


on Stee 
‘Edinburgh: OLIVER Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
ready, price £2 8s., 4to, 


A COMPLETE CON CORDANCE TO THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF MILTON. By Guy LusHINGION PRENDERGAST. The references to 
vege and lines are applicabie toany edition. 
very meritorious and carefully executed work. 
«MY rendergast, in preparing the ‘Concordance’ for t literary reeate, bag 
ed very meritorious for whieh, think. he will be re 
rd man to 


te among the h boo! 


CHARLES Hyde-park-corner. 


Just published, Post 8xo, price 5s. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
A GNES H OME.  Iilustrated by Mareseo Pearce. 
“ No hands whieh have opened this book will close it until the last page has been 
+++. @triumph of *—Morning Pos 
SIMPKIN, M MaRsmaLt, Co., Stationers’-hall-court, 


fPEXtT- BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Mr. ROBERT ROSS, Lecturer on desaanye Normal College, Cheltenham. 


Book ENGLISH HISTORY FOI SENIOR ag IN or, @ 
k for Pupils preparing for Pyblic Examinations, publiai 1 


AN ANALYSIS OF THB STUART PERIOD OF BNGLIS Use of 
Students preparing for Public Examinations ; with Copious 


“ Capefully and judiciously put 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTOR " JUNIOR CLASSE: SCHOOLS ; or, 
enlarged. Feap., 2s. 6d. clot 

“ Phere is life pas jah sad here, which is so often sacrificed ip the process of abbre- 
viation.”—-Papers for the Schoofmaster 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Oo., Stationers’-hall-court. 


Seventh Edition, Feap. 2s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. cloth, 


HE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISh SE: 


an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termination of various Ch iseases 
g the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Yeon, 
Water and other Hygienie cane. By JaMES Maney GULLY, M.D. L.BCS., 
S., Edinburgh, F.R.M.C.8. London, &¢. 

“Dr. Gully has published a ‘large and elaborate work on the Water Cure, which is, we 
think, the best treatise on the subject that has yet appeared.”’— Westminster eriew. 

“Dr Gually’s book is evidently written by a weil educated menical men is work is 
by far the most scientific that we have seen on hydropathy.”’—4 then engum 

“Of all the expositions which have been pre ead respecting Aine ater Cure, this is the 
most tangible aud compiete.”—Literary Gazelle 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 


Now ready, price Oue Guinea, 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
THE FIRST VOLUME 
Comprising the Services of neariy 2000 Living Qficers of all ranks 3 
OF THE NEW EDITION OF 


O'BYRNE’S NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 


O'BYRNE BROTHERS, 9, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, One Vol. Post 8vo, 5s, 
[THE WEDDING GUESTS. By Mary C. Hume. 
London: F. PrtTMaN, 20, Paternoster-row, B.C. 
This day, price 2s., ornamental cover, 


ON A WOMAN: A NOVEL 
By LASCELLES WRAXKALL, 
London: Wakp and Locx, 158, Pleet-street. 


This day, price 2s., Feap. 8vo, ornamental boards, 


TALES IN THE CABIN; or, Nights on the Ocean, By 


A SHIP’s SURGEON. 
Also, hy the same Author, price 2s., Feap. §vo, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PHYSICIAN ; or, Episodes of 
Life during Thirty Years’ Practice. 
London: and Lock, ls, Fleet-street, 


This day, price 23,, ornamental cover, 
Teh INDIAN SCOUT. By Gustave Armarp, Author of 
“ Prairie Flower,” &c. 
t is impossible for language to depict more startling scenes of Indian life, or to inspire 
thrilling interest. 
London: WakpD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


This 2s. 6d., Foap. 8vo, boards ; or 3g. 64. cloth gilt, 


8 OF HON OUR; A NOVEL, 
By FOLEESTONE WILLIAMS. 
London: KENT and Co., Paternostep:vaw. 


In Vindication of 


Now ready, price 5s. 


ANNE BOLEYN: A TRAGEDY. 


Her Character. 


In Syvo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


ondon ; | W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row, 
THE THRESHOLD OF ATRIDES, 
By F, PRESTON. 


London ; W. Keng and Co., Paternoster-row. 


MR. J. D. HARDING’S NEW WORK.—JUST PUBLISHED. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEBN, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, Four Guineas. 


%.* One Thousand Copies only » will be printed, when the artigt will himself destroy 
he Drawings ou Stone. 


PICTURESQUE SELECTIONS. | Drawn on Stone 
Hagpina, Author of “ Lessons in Art,” ary Art, ” Principles ai 
Art,” &c. &e. Containing Thirty Drawiigs nts, 22) inches by 17 
inches, 
Recent improvements in te have tempted Mr. Harding to 
protuce the present work. been $0 ive every lithograph the freedom and 
he force, in short, the in ividuality, ofan original drawing in black and white chatk m 
tinted A nal to open up the contents of his portfulios, and to make them unive 
property 
London: W. Kent and Co,, Paternoster-row ; WiNsorand NEwTon, Rathhone-place; and 
Bi ook sellers, Prijitgeliers, and Artists’ Colourmen in the U United ‘King dom, 


NEW PAMPHLET.—Just published, 


A USTRIA—HER FOSITION AND PROSPECTS. By 
JOUN ORRELL Liver, Price 3s. 


Price Threepence ; by post, Fourpence, 


THE ROMAN BATH: a few Remarks showin why it is to 


‘ ad + cee to the Turkish Bath, and explaining its merits as a channel for lucrative 
nvestinen 
STaNForp, No. 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


CANCEE CER, ITS PATHOLOGY AND DIAGNOSIS. By J. 


ZACHARIAH LAURENCE, rgeon to the St. Marylebone Dispensary, 
the South London Paraly sis and Epilepsy Hospitais, &c. &c. 


CHURCHILL, 11, New Buriington-street. 


Eighth Edition, price 1s.; by post, 18 stamps, 


ON THROAT DEAFNESS AND THE P A THOLOGICAL 
CONNEXIONS OF THB, NOSE, AND_EAK, through the 
the Mucous Membrane. FARSLEY, Es the Metropoli 
nfirmary, Sackville-street ; of the Artifici jad pan 
London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington- 


Small 8vo, with Coloured and other Illustrations, 15s. 


D8. GARROD ON GOUT, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


th can it as not only highly philosophical, but likewise 
of th treatment of Gout is very fully and judiciously handled by Dr. 
OG jarrod's hopk is one | of the most philosophical treatises on the subject of Gont t 
is 
yar" appeared, and deserves to be in the hands of every practitioner of orgeinanet 


; Wanton and and 27, Tyy-lane, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FENRY IV. AND MARIE DE MEDICI, From Original 


and Authentic Sources, By Miss FREER. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 

“Miss Freer’s ability and research have raised her to a conspicuous position among 
our historical writers. Important and eventful as the reign of Henry LV. was, its ba =f 
are little known by general readers among us, and therefore in presenting 80 co’ 
and interesting a narrative Miss Freer has — good service to the public, Desides 
enhancing her own well-earned reputation.” —Sun. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH THE WEST END. By 


LEIGH HuNT. One Vol. 0s. 6d. bound. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative of Travel, Explora- 
and Adventure. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “ Lake Ngami.” 
8vo, with n Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illustrations, 21s.bound, (Just ready.) 


OTHING NEW. By the Author of “Joun Hatirax, 
GENTLEMAN.” Illustrated by J. E, Millais, A-R.A, 5s. bound, Vol. XVII. 
of, HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY CHEAP EDIT 
* Nothing New’ displays all those superior merits which have oon sas Halifax’ one 
of the most popular works of the day.””—Post. 


AVA; OR, HOW TO MANAGE A COLONY. Showing 
a practical solution of the questions 1 now affecting British India, By J 
Money, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Two Vois., 
ir. Money deserves great praise for the careful and diligent manner in which he has 
collected hig materials, and the ability he has shown in condensing a mass of very various 
information. His book throughout is clearly and concisely written, and cannot fail to be 
read with interest by all who feel the sm allest concern for the welfare and prosperity of 
our Eastern Review. 


ECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER. By Scrvrartor. 


Vol., with Illustrations, 


“The combination of sporting neidents with personal and biographical sketches renders 
this volume doubly interesting.” 
* This is ‘Scrutator’s’ best —_ Bt is a sort of memoir of the hearty and accomplished 
writer, 1 inpluding pleasant notices of sporting celebrities, such as Assheton Smith, &c. ; 


the burden of the volume consists of experiences in the hunting-field—real truths, con- 
veying excellent lessons as to horse and hound, and ensuring for the volume an honoured 
place in every sportsman’s library.” —Bra. 


A 8B BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. J EAFFRESON, Esq. 
y, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. In One Vol., 108. 6d. bo 
a This’ is a rare book ; fit for the study and the consulting room, as $ well as the drawing- 
room table and the circulating library.’”—Laxcet. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE SPELL. By the Author of “ GranpMorHERr's 


Money,” “ WILDFLOWER,” &c. Three Vols, 
“This is the best story hitherto written by a very pleasant novelist. It is essential! 
and throughout a good 7, rapid and rich in incident, that nobody w ill leave unfinish: 
It is one of the p nd w of the novels of the season.” —Eraminer. 


HOMELESS ; OR, A POET'S INNER LIFE. By M. 


GOLDSCHMIDT, "author of“ Jacob Bendixen.” Three 
“There is much that is eloqnent and beautiful in this book, “The whole aim of the work 
is elevated and noble.”—Athenaum 


FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. 


Three Vols. 


THINKING AND ACTING. By A_ Crercyman’s 


DAUGHTER, Author of “ Helen Lindsay,” “Our Homeless Poor,” &. Two Vols. 
“ There is a charm about this tale which immediately captivates the reader.”—Messenger. 


‘VW HEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the Author of “ ALICE 


WENTWORTH,” “THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL,” &c. Three Vols. 


O CHURCH. the Author of Ouvnen.” Third 


Edition. Three Vo 
“We advise all who the opportunity to read this hook.”— Athenaeum, 


A FAMILY HISTORY. By the Author of “Tue Queen's 


Parpon.” Three Vols, (Just ready.) 


By Dvrron Coox. 


This day is published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: 
being a Sketeh in Outline of the World's Life-System. By Davip PaGR, P.G.S8. 
Author of “ Text-Books of Geology,” &. With Fifty illustrations, drawa and Engraved 
expressly for this Work. 

WILLIAM BLACK Woop and Sons, Edinburch and London. 


Just ready, Post 8vo, limp cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


PETER THE APOSTLE NEVER AT ROME SHEWN 
BE A HISTORICAL FAOT; with a Dissertation of the Apostolic Authority of 
the symba (or Creed) of ihe Church. by J. H. BBowN, M.A., Recior of Middleton-in- 


Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas, PARKER, 


This day is published, Post 8vo, 7s. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD, from a Physician in Search 
of Health, By WILLiamM BULLAR, M.D. 
JOHN VAN Voorst. 1, Paternoster-row. 


HOUSE | DOGS AN D SPORTING DOGS: their Points, 
Breeds, By JOHN MEYRICK. Feap. 8vo, $s. 6d 

“Mr. Meyrick’s hook, rte we apo recommend to the sportsman, and to the e dog- 
fanciers of hoth sexes, promising them that they will find in it whatever is indispensable 
to the selection, multip ication, aud care of the dog; in short, a little canine encyclopaedia,” 
Examiner, April 13th, 1861. 

JOHN Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 


‘Bvo, with. Eight coloured Plates and Twenty-four Woodcute, is. 


ATHERINGS OF A NATURALIST IN AUSTRALASIA; 
being Cares dg ye on the Animal and Vegetable Productions of New 
Pes. ealand, and some of the Austral Islands, By GEORGE BENNETT, 


Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, Two Vols., 8vo, £1 11s, 6d, 


ESSAYS AND OBSERVATIONS ON, NATURAL 
HISTORY, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, and GEOLOGY. By Jouy 
HunTER, F.R.S., being his Posthumons Papers on those subjects, arranged and revised, 
with fae. by RICHARD OWEN, F.R ., U.C.L., Superintendent of the Natural History 
Department, British Museum, Se. 
JOHN VAN v ooRsT, 1, Paternoster-row. 


On July ist, Part II[.. of a Re-Issue of 


SOWERBY'S BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. To be 


ympleted in Twenty Monthly 3s. Parts. Each Part will contain Four Plates, com- 
rising Eighty Colowses Figures and Eight Pages of Deseriptive Letter-press. The intro- 
juction, vy, d Introductory Pilates will be completed in the first Six Parte: The 
complete in one volume, contains coloured figures. 


WEEDS AND WILD FLOWERS. Lady 


Post 8vo, with Coloured Engravings and Woodeuts. 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BOTANY; sere the 


Plowering Plants and Ferns, arranged ppcording to their Natural Orders. By ow 


66, Hawover-squars, W. 


MESSRS, SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF “CRISPIN KEN.” 


the Author of “Miriam May.” Dedicated, by special permission to Sir E. 
Lytton. Two Vols., 21s. 


ne, ‘Crispin Ken’ is the subject of conversation throughout the country.”—Morning 
“ work of intensified conceptive power.”— Press. 


GREAT CATCHES AND GRAND MATOHES: 


a Novel. Two Yols., 21s, 


THE TABLETTE BOOKE OF LADYE MARY 


KEYES, owne Sister to the Misfortunate Ladye Jane Dudlie, in wiche wille be founde 
a faithfulle Historie of all the Troubels that did com to them and their kinsfolke. 
Writ in the yeare of oure Lorde, Fifteene Hundred and Seventie-seven. 10s, 6d, 
Two Copies only of this Diary were printed in 1577. The only existing copy has 
lately been found ¢arefully preserved in an old manor house, and being reprinted in 
exactly its original form, the Diary is now for the first time made public, 


RUTH BAYNARD’'S STORY. One Vol. 10s. 6d. 


ADRIFT: a Novel. By Franx Fowter. Dedicated, by 
permission, to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 10s. 6d, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time, By the Rev. G, G, Pueee, 
Herr = Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of College, Oxford, 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. 


WOLFF, THE BOKHARA MISSIONARY. New Edition, revised throughout 
and enlarged. 12s, 


AN ANSWER TO DR. TEMPLES ESSAY ON 


“THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD.” By the Rev. W. E, Jur, Bampton 
Lecturer for 1857. 8vo, 5s. 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS IN THE WESTERN 


WORLD. Letters to Siy Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his Daughter, 10s, 6d. 
Tilustrated, 


REMINISCENCES OF A LAWYER. 10s. 6d. 
JOHN WOODBURN: a Naval Novel. 10s. 6d. 
EDMONDALE: a Family Chronicle. 10s. 64. 


LOVING AND BEING LOVED. By the Authoress of 
“ Zingra the Gipsy.” 21s. 


COURT LIFE AT NAPLES IN OUR OWN 
TIMES. Two Vols., 21s. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “NOVARA” ROUND 
HE WOBLD. The Cirepmnavigation of the Globe, by the Austrian Frigate 
Novara.” English Edition, containing an Unpublished — from Baron 

Humboldt, With numerous Wood Engravings. Dedicated, by special permis- 
sion, to Sir Roderick Murchison, Three Vols. 8vo, 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 


UNION. By Henny Caswapt, D.D., of Trinity College, Connecticut, and 
bendary of Sarum. One Vol. Post 8v0, 10s, 6d. 7 ’ Por 


PHILOSOPHY; OR, THE SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 


Being a Treatise First Principles, Physical, and Verbal. Jamas 
Hare, Esq., M.A., of Lincoln’s-inn, 10s. 6d. By 


AN ANSWER TO THE REV. HENRY BRISTOW 
WILSON’S ESSAY “ON THE NATIONAL CHURCH.” By Jamzgs Waxtayp 
Joxcr, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: THE CHRISTIAN'S: 


SPIRITUAL INSTRUCTOR AND RULE OF LIFE. By the Rev. Joszra 
B. McCavuu. Post 8vo, 9s. 


ANSWERS ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, ” VOL. 
ow ready, Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


AN ANSWER TO DR. TEMPLE’S. ESSAY ON THE. 


Theat OF THE WORLD. By W. E. JzL¥, B.D., Bampton Lecturer for 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS JULIA CORNER, In Three Vols.—Newsy. 


GCuLVERLE Y RIS &. 


THE NEW NOVEL EDITED BY FREDRIKA BREMER. Two Vols., 2is.—NEewsy, 


LIFE IN THE LAND OF THE FIRE-WORSHIPPER. 


THE BELGRAVIAN LAMENT.—See the New Novel. One Yol_—_NEwsy, 


THE LAW OF DIVORCE: A TALE, 


This day is published, price 2s. 


Ac CHARGE delivered i in the CATHEDRAL gad PARISH 
HUROM of ST. MIC BARBADOS, Panny, 


D.D., Bishop of B 


elnuneron, M.A, 12mo, the "Fourth Edition, wit many Additions and Cor 


Also by PROFESSOR BABINGTON. 


FLORA OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE;; or, a Catalogue of Plants 


found in the County of Cambridge, with References to former Catalogues, and the Localities 
ofthe Rarer Species. 12mo, with a Map, 7s. 


THE BRITISH FERNS AT ONE VIEW. By Bertuotp 
SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.S. An cight- Feo. -folding sheet, with Descriptions of the Orders, 
s, and Genera, anda Coloured Figure of a portion of each Species. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF BOTANY; Structural 
Physiological, and Systematic. With a Brief Outline of the Geographical nd Geological 
lants, By Professor HaN¥RxEY. Illustrated by upwards of 500 Woodcuts, 

Also by PRoFESSOR HENFREY. 
n RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. A Familiar Tntroduction to 
the Study of Plants, With Illustrative Woodcuts. Second Edition, Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
JoHN Van Voosst, 1, Paternoster-row, 


Ww ready, price Is. 6d. 
A‘ CHARGE po . at his FIFTH VISITATION of the 
of BUCKINGHAM, in June, 1861. By EDWARD BICKERSTETH, 
and Vicar of Aylesbury 
RIVINGTONS, Waterioo-place, London. 


ready, price 1s, 6d., the Fourth Edition of 


PLAIN DIRECTION 8 FOR READING TO THE SICK. 
By the Rev. JoserH HorpDERN, M.A., Vicar of Burton Agnes, and Rural Deana. 
London : Rivinerons, Waterloo-place ; J. W. LENG, 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


Puan AND PRACTICAL TEACHING on the Doctrine 


of the Atoneme: y, and the Self- Entailed 
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The Saturday: Review. 


[July 6, 1861. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXXI. 


8vo, price 6s. [On Saturday neat. 
CONTENTS: 
I. POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
II, LITERARY REMAINS OF ALBERT DURER. 
III. CARTHAGE. 
IV. NOVELS OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 
V. WATSON’S LIFE OF PORSON. 
VI. THE COUNTESS OF ALBANY, THE LAST STUARTS, AND ALFIERI. 
VII, BUCKLE ON CIVILISATION IN SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 
VIII, DU CHAILLU’S EQUATORIAL ADVENTURES, 
IX. CHURCH REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


2. 
| ECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
in April, May, and June. By Max Mier, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 8vo, price 12s. [On Thursday next. 


3. 
[THE LAW OF NATIONS CONSIDERED AS 
INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES. By Travers 
Twiss, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, 
and one of H.M. Counsel. Part I. The Right and Duties of Nations in 
Time of Peace. 8vo. [On Wednesday next. 


4. 
LECTURE S ON COLONIZATION AND 
COLONIES, delivered before the University of Oxford in 1839, 1840, 
and 1841. By Herman Merivaiz, M.A. New Edition. 8vo, 18s. 


5. 
LENCRAGGAN; or, a Highland Home in 


Cantire. By CuTHBERT With Maps and numerous IIlustra- 
tions from the Author’s Drawings. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 25s. 


WEEK AT THE LAND'S END. By J. T. 
Buieut. With Map and Ninety-six Woodcuts from the Author’s 
Drawings. Square Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


7. 
SEPULCHRES AND SYRIAN 
SHRINES; including some stay in the Lebanon, at Palmyra, and 
in Western Turkey. By Emiry A. Beaufort. Two Vols. Post 8vo, with 
Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings. [In a few days. 


OCIAL LIFE AND MANNERS IN 
AUSTRALIA: being the Notes of Eight Years’ Experience. By A 
ReEstpENT. Post 8vo, 5s. 


9. 
THE OXONIAN IN ICELAND: Notes of Travel 
in the Summer of 1860, over Ground not visited by any English 
Traveller for Fifty Years; with Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and — 
By the Rev. FREDERICK "Mercaurg, M.A. Post Byo, with Map and I 
trations. July. 


10. 


LPINE BYWAYS; or, Light Leaves gathered in 
1859 and 1860. By A Lapy. With Route Maps and Lilustrations. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


11. 


\ JON KITTLITZ’S VIEWS OF THE VEGETA- 
TION OF THE COASTS AND ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. 
Text Translated and Edited by B. Sremann, Ph.D.; the Plates reproduced 
in Photography. Crown 4to, with Twenty-four Illustrations, price 42s, 
[On the 15th inst. 


[HE AFRICANS at HOME, A Popular Descrip- 
tion of Africa and the Africans, condensed fram the Accounts of 
African Travellers. By the Rev. R. M. Macprarr, M.A, With Map and 
Seventy Woodcuts. Square Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE OF PROFESSOR PORSON. By the Rev. 
Watson, M.A., M.R.S.L. With Portrait and Fac- 


14. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SERVICES OF SIR 
JAMES M‘GRIGOR, BART., late a of the Army 
Medical Department. Post 8vo, with "Portrait, 128 
16, 
N FOOD AND ITS DIGESTION: being an 


Introduction to Dietetics. B W. Brinton, M.D., Physician to 
St. Thomas's Hospital. With Forty-eig! Wood. Post 8vo, 12s. 


INTER’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 
DRAWING, for the Use of Students ph wing for the Milita 
Examinations. Second Edition of Part L, IL, wii 
Plates and Woodcuts, is nearly ready. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d, cloth, 
LIFE MELODIES. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


Just published, in Small 8vo, a New and Revised Edition, illustrated with Fourteen 
Wood Engravings, photographed from life, price 6s. cloth, 


HINTS ON HORSEMANSHIP 
TO A NEPHEW AND NIECE; 
Or, Common Sense and Common Errors in Common Riding. 


By Colonel GEORGE GREENWOOD, 
Late Lieut.-Col. Commanding Second Life Guards, 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO,, 44, DOVER STREET. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES—TENTH EDITION. 


This day is published, in One thick 8vo Vol., price 183, bound in cloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES 


Relating to all Ages and Nations: 


FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 
Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern, . 


The Foundation, Laws, and Government of Countries—their Progress i in Civilization, 
Industry, 1 iterature, Arts, and Science—their Achievements in Arms—and their 
Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and particularly of 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Tenth Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


In this the Tzwtu Edition the chronological tables have been revised and con- 
tinued; about four hundred new articles have been inserted, and a Jarge number of 
others re-written ; the important dates have been compared with recognised authori- 
ties; and much hiographical, geographical, literary, and scientific information has 
been supplied. To afford room for these additions, many articles have been con- 

densed, and matters of less importance have been either printed in smaller type or 
excluded. The utilit y of the Index has been increased by the insertion of dates. 


“A volume What the Lon pwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, more than fifteen times 
15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to the me erchant, this * Dictionary of Dates’ 
will be found to be tot those who are searching after information, whether classical, poli- 
tical, domestic, or general.”— Times. 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO,, 44, DOVER STREET. 


Square 8vo, handsomely printed by Cuay, price 7s, 6d. 
OTICE.—The Second Edition of “PUCK ON 
PEGASUS,” the New Book of Humorous Verse, by 
H. Cholmondeley Pennell, Illustrated by Leech, Tenniel, 
Cruikshank, and other favourite Artists, is Now Ready. 


“Easy running verses, the musicof which | _“ Exteriorly and interiorly, the book is a 
is as sweet as their rhymes are ingenious gem of wit, '—Liverpoo! Albion. 
and unexpected...... ‘Puck on Pegasus’ 


“Certainly one of Lod most clever produc- 
is at the same time the cheapest and hand- | tions = the day.”—Coi ircular. 
somest book of the kind that we have ever " 8 parodies are his most successful pro- 
seen.”—Morning Post. | duetions. ”—Spectutor 
“Mr, Pennell is an excellent parodyist, an “ Inside a cr camy luxury; outside a glory 
ingenious punster, and a vigorous writer,” | of a ant go ~ The iljustra- 
Literary Gazette. tions are Leech’s loveliest...... Cruik- 
“No one will be wearied with these shank’s f frontispiece is a jewel.” 
verses.”—Army and Navy Gazette. A 


London: Joun CAMDEN Horrsy, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 
Immediately, in 8vo, Vol. IV., price 14s. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. Containing a Narrative 
of the Events at the Critical Ported, of the Eastern Question, By M. Guizot, 
Author of * The History of Oliver Cromwell,” &. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


On Saturday 
THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. By the Author of 
“ The Semi-Detached House.’ 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING, 
Immediately, in Small 8vo, 4s. 


POPULAR ANSWERS TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
Being Lectures delivered in various Places, By the Kev. Dr. CUMMING, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


This day is published, in 8vo, 14s. 


THE tL LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL JULIAN. 


Last Crusader: incintiag’s Narrative of the Religious Movement which origi- 
nated M4 the Martyrdom of John Huss | Jerome of Prague. By the Rev. ROBEBT 
CHARLES JENKINS, Rector of Lyminge, Kent. 

“ Soberly and truthfully written. The comet in which the Cardinal moved, and upon 
which his strong mind made a marked impression, were nd full of incidents, The book 
has solid value, and deserves close attention.” —Eram 

RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in to Her Majesty. 


mediately, in One Vol. 8vo, with a Portrait, 14s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF MARSHALL HALL, 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, and Foreign 

ciate ae the i228 of Paris, By His Wipow. 
RICHARD Pablisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, for 1861, with Coloured Plates, 


NELSON S’ TOURISTS’ HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Comprehensive, accurate, and ch 
NELSON and Sons, London, Edinburgh, and New +g 
all Bookeeilers, and at the Railway Stations. 
Just published, price 5s, 


HE PROPHET EN‘ OCH : or, the Sons of ¢ of God, and the the 
Sons of Men. A Poem. By J. B. RoBeRtson, Esq., T: 

Philosophy of History.” 

not only religious for a long tim but 


k verse written since the days of Young.” 
Jamzs BLacKwoop. Dublin; M‘GLasHAN and GILL. 
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The Saturday Review. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. 


On Tuesday next will be published, in Crown 8vo, price 5s., Second Edition, revised, 
with Preface, 


THE SEASON: 


A SATIRE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Second Edition. 


“ Keen, glittering, pungent, and clever.” 


town are passed in review b; this stern, but 
not unamusing censor.” . Critic. “Tf cleverness, a considerable turn for 
epigram, and A. unusual command of the 

“ There are some verses of extraordinary | Popean style of heroie verse, united with a 
force and vigour. ne.... is deal of truth, could reform the vices of 
worthy of Byron.” Literary Gazette. ndon society, Mr. Austin might , as 


an ostie,’’ 
“That Mr. Austin can appreciate and Sr. \ Austin’s ‘ Season 
describe trug enon loveliness is clearly — grounds one of the most Saale ot 
frosa the country, in her first season.” | written in England since, the days of 
coun! r n 
Globe. | Byron. Weldon's Register. 


“ All the follies and amusements of the 


LONDON: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d, 


MY SATIRE AND ITS CENSORS. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Author of “ The Season: a Satire.” 
“Satire which, for 


terse ur, has 
former...... He passed since Byron’s 


robabty not been 


am before us not only as a satirist but — ‘ed Times. 
as a poet. He has probably made sure o' 
being read whenever he writes again; but “ vii , occasional 


an flow of line. 


he has powers which should induce him to | of true posts 
poet (for our author is a 


aim at something higher than mere noto- ...... Ast 
ety. poet) grows older, in he will discover that no 
7 Tine force and vigour of of many of the lines } one with the slightest pretensions to inde- 
are extremely grea’ ndence of thought—no one with a know- 
“Another song of wht poor H— of how orluary criticism is ‘done’— 
the victim, and whose illustrious career is no one, in fact, whose good opinion he need 
— ungently Savage and care to have— 
‘Sunday Times. rous verdicts ts of our professional 
me Mr. Alfred Austin has retorted w | Oriental Budget. 
his censors in a manner which cert: nly | 
roves that if he has not the necessary “Mr. Austin is certain iy 
cacy of touch,’ he certainly has ‘the | Should his ae ene Je dgmen 
— to administer a very severe equal to his ability, he wil be likely to 
= Observer. achieve noble things.” Weldon’s Register. 


LONDON : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, 
Just ready, nny cloth, price 14s, 
INSPIRATION AND INTERPRETATION: 
Seven Sermons preached before the University of Oxford ; 

WITH PRELIMINARY REMARKS: 


BEING AN 


Answer to a Volume entitled “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAM BURGON, M.A, 
Fellow of Oriel College, and Select Preacher. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 
ANSWERS TO ‘ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
AN ANSWER TO THE REV. HENRY BRISTOW WILSON’S ESSAY 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
By JAMES WAYLAND JOYCE, M.A. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Now ready, in 8vo, Vol. I., price 21s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 


From the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. 


By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, 
Rector of Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES M‘LEVY. 


Now ready, price 2s, boards, 


THE ‘SLIDING SCALE OF LIFE; 


Or, Thirty Years’ Falling Men and wane 


By JAMES M‘LEVY, 
Edinburgh Police Detective Staff, Author of “ Curiosities of Crime in Edinburgh.” 
*.* This book contains some very curious and original lati 
t eventful experience of the author, and will be found as ore intereeting thas bie Heres 
work, “Curiosities of Crime,” which has attained a circulation of 20 ,000 copies pa | the 
of three months, and has been most favourably noticed by anaes th wale of the 
newspaper press in Great Britai: 


LONDON: HOULSTON AND WRIGHT. EDINBURGH: W, P. NIMMO 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, with three Maps, price 5s. 
EAST COAST OF ENGLAND. 


A GUIDE TO THE EAST COAST OF 


ENGLAND, 
From the Thames to the Tweed, 
DESCRIPTIVE OF SCENERY, HISTORICAL, LEGENDARY, AND ARCHAOLOGICAL, 


With Notes of its Botany and Geology. 
By MACKENZIE E, C. WALCOTT, M.A. 


OR SEPARATELY— 


ESSEX, SUFFOLK, and NORFOLK, with Map siscscovssreeree 28. 
LINCOLN and YORKSHIRE, with Map 2s. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND, with Map...........:s0000. 28 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, with Map, price 4s, 6d. 
ISLE OF MAN. 


A GUIDE TO THE ISLE OF MAN; 


Its Approaches and Places of Resort, with Walks, Drives, and 
Excursions ; 
TOGETHER WITH ITS 
HISTORY, GEOLOGY, BOTANY, TOPOGRAPHY, AGRICULTURE, &c. 


By the Rev. J. G. CUMMING. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
NEXT WEEK, 


EDWIN OF DETRA. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Preparing for immediate publication, 
CAVOUR: A MEMOTIR. 
By EDWARD DICEY. 


Lately published, by the same Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
ROME IN 1860. 


CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON: MACMILLAN AND CO. 


This day is published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CREATION IN PLAN AND IN PROGRESS: 
AN ESSAY ON THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 


BY THE 


Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S. 


Plumian Professor of Astronomy and Experimental Ph oh me te Clin’ 
Cambridge, late Fellow of Trinity © 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; and 
23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


This day is published, price 1s, 6d. 


A FEW WORDS ON CRITICISM: 


BEING 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE ARTICLE IN THE 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” OF APRIL 20th, 1861, 
UPON DR. WHEWELL’S 
“PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR ENGLISH READERS.” 


By JOHN GROTE, B.D. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; and 
23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


NEW VOLUME OF WHEWELL’S ‘ PLATO.” 


This day is published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 
Vol. III, containing THE REPUBLIC. 
By W. WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Vol. 1, Srcoxp Eprrtox, containing THE SOCRATIC DIALOGUES, 7s, 6d, 
o containing THE ANTI-SOPHIST DIALOGUES, 6s, 6d, 


MACMILLAN AND CO, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 6, 1861, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JULY, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 


WILLIAM PITT. 

GOOD FOR NOTHING; OR, ALL DOWN HILL. By the 
Avruor of “Dieny Granp,” “THe Interpreter,” &c. 
Chapters XXVI.—XXIX. 

ANCIENT LAW. 

THE SPHYNX: A DISCOURSE ON THE IMPOTENCE OF 
HISTORY. By Surprey. 


CATULLUS. 

IDA AY: ATALE, By J.M.C. Chapters XXI.—XXIII. 
SAVINGS BANKS IN CONNEXION WITH THE POST-OFFICE, 
PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. 

SAINT SATURDAY. 

CHRONICLE OF CURRENT HISTORY, 


This day, Post Octavo, 10s, 6d. 
MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
By the same Author, 
THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS. 10s. 6d. 
MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. 93s. 
WEARING THE WILLOW. 9s. 


Seventh and Cheaper Edition, 9s, 6d. 


ES8aYs WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF 


BUSINESS, 
By the same Author, 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. New Edition. 


Two Volumes, 9s. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series. Second Edition. 
Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 14s. 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Two Volumes, Foolscap Octavo, 0s. 


AGGESDEN VICARAGE; or, Bridget ‘Storey’s First 


barge. A Tale for the Young. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, One Volume, 6s. 


THE, D: DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of “The Heir of 
By the same Author, 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Twelfth Edition. 6s, 
HEARTSEASE. Seventh Edition. 6s. 4 
DYNEVOR TERRACE. Third Edition. 6s. 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. Second Edition. 33s. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. Fourth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Foolscap Octavo, price 2s. 6d., Second and Cheaper Edition of 


Tie FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK, containin; 
JHE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, THE LOVE CHARM, and P 


In Foolseap Octavo, price 4s. 6d. 
BABY BIANCA: A VENETIAN STORY. 


By Mrs. VALENTINE. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, 4s. 6d. 


S WworpD AND GOWN. By the Author of “Guy 
Livingstone.” 


By the same Author, Third Edition, 9s. . 


GUY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. 


Foolscap Octavo, Third Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By Coventry Parmorsz. 


Small Octavo, 6s. 6d. 


(CATULLUS. Translated into English Verse, with Intro- 


duction and Notes. By THEODORE MakTIN. 


Second Edition, with Additions, Small Octavo, 9s, 


THE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into English Verse, 


with a Life and Notes, By THEODORE MARTIN. 


Post Octavo, 6s. 


BALLYBLUNDER: AN IRISH STORY. 


Post Octavo, 7s. 6d, 


(GRYLL GRANGE. : By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” 


Second Edition, Foolscap Octavo, 5s. 


SELECTED TALES OF THE GENII. Revised, Purified, 


and in part Re-modelled, Edited by RIcHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 


Fourth Edition, with New Preface, 5s. 


y EAST. By Cuartes Kryostey, Rooter of Eversley.- 


By the same Author, 


HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 

ANDROMEDA AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 
THE GOOD NEWS OF GOD: Sermons. Third Edition. 6s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Sixth Edit. ,2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edition. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS. Second Edition. 


Two Volumes, 10s. 


‘This day, in Demy Octavo, 16s,, the Second Volume ofthe ~ 
History OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND, 


taining the HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN SPAIN AND SCOTLA 
By THOMAS BUCKLE. 


Demy Octavo, 9s. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 


GOVERNMENT. By Stuart MILL, 


Demy Octavo, 7s. 6d, 


THE ARMENIAN ORIGIN OF THE ETRUSCANS. 
By Ropert Ev.ts, B.D., Fellow of St. Jobn’ s College, Cambridge; and Author of 
“A Treatise on Hannibal's Passage of the Alps.” 


Octavo, 6s. 6d. 
‘THE PILGRIM: a Dialogue on the Life and Actions of 


King Henry the Eighth. By WILLIAM THOMAS, Clerk of the Council to Edward VI, 
Edited, with Notes, from the Archives at Paris and Brussels, by J. A. FROUDE. 


Octavo, price 16s., the Pourth Volume, completing the Work, of 


THE SPANISH CONQU UEST IN AM RICA, AND IT 
RELATION TO THE HISTO OF SLAVERY, AND To THE GOVERNMEN 
OF COLONIES, By HELPs. 

Volumes I, and IL, 28s. Volume ITIL, 16s. 


Octavo, 15s. 


REVOLUTION S IN RELIGION: bein cing the Second Volume 


“REVOLUTIONS IN ENGLISH HISTORY.” BERT ae 
The First Volume, REVOLUTIONS OF RACB. 


Post Octavo, 9s., Second Series of 
THE. RECREATION S OF OF LA. COUNTRY PARSON. 


's Consolatory, ey and Domestic. A Selection from the 
of A. K. Mugazine. 


Demy Octavo, 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS LECTURES AND REVIEWS. By 


RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Now First Collected. 


In Demy Octavo, price £1 1s,, the Second Volume of 


SYSTEM OF SURGERY, THEORETICAL AND 

A in Treatises by Various Aw thors Arranged and kdited by T, HoLurs, 
M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children, 
CONTENTS. 

1, GUN-SHOT WOUNDS ........:0:ccccseeccsesesseneneenenenes By THomas LoNGMORE. 
2. INJURIES OF THE HEAD... » PRESCOTT HEWETT. 
3. INJURIES OF THE BACK ... ALEXANDER SHAW. 
4, INJURIES OF THE FACE ... » Homes Coote, 
5. INJURIES OF THE NECK... » HENRY GRaY. 
6. INJURIES OF THE CHEST ..... ior Cy ALFRED POLAND. 
7. INJURIES OF THE ABDOMEN PoLLock. 


8 INJURIES OF THE » JOHN BIRkETT. 


9 INJURIES OF THE UPPER EXTREMITY... » WILLIAM HeNRY FLOWER. 
10, INJURIES OF THE LOWER EXTREMITY... ,, Carsten HOLTHOUSE. 
ll, DISEASES AND INJURIES OF THE EYE... ,, Jamxs 


Vol. I., Octavo, price £1 1s. e 


The Third Volume is in preparation. 


Royal Octavo, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 816 pages, 28s, 
NATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND SURGICAL. By 


Henry Gray, F.R.S,, at St. George’s Hospital. Illustrated 
by nearly M ovdeuts, from ngs, by H. V.CakTER, M.D., late Demon- 
strator of at St. George’s wasyital 


With 249 INustrations, Octavo, 24s, 


MAN UAL OF HUMAN MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 


wor a KOLLIKER, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Two Volumes, Octavo, 34s. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF PHYSIC. By THomas Watson, M.D., Physician Extravrdinary to the Queen. 


Complete in Three Parts, with numerous IIfustrations, £2 10s. 6d. 


FELLEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND 
RACTICAL. By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D, F.RS,, Professor of Chemistry, 
King’s College, London. 
Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 10s. 6d, 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second Edition, greatly Enlarged, 20s, 
» IIL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 


Second Edition, Two Volumes, 16s, 
HOLMBY HOUSE. By G. J. Wayre MELVILLE. 
By the same Author, 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Second Edition. 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 10s, 6d. 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, AND BOURN, 


WEST STRAND. 


ALLON EDWARDS, at their Office, 4, Chandos- 
Cottages, lalington, at the $8, Southampton 


Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex Published 
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